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ZORAH 


CHAPTER I 


T was night. A night such as is only to be 
witnessed ‘neath an Eastern sky, calm and 
clear. The greater and the lesser stars shone in 
all their brilliance and lustre, and seemed to send 
a message of peace and goodwill to the Earth 
which had all day long broiled in the rays of a 
merciless sun untempered by a speck of cloud. 
Among other spots the stars shone on the white 
walls and cupolas of the famous Durgah or shrine 
of the noted Pir’ Fateh Ali Shah, a descendant 
of that Saint of Saints Abdul Quadir Jilani, who 
is known by many a holy title to his devoted 
followers. 

Had you, my good reader, been in the 
neighbourhood at this bewitching hour you 
would have seen emerging from the shrine to 
Enjoy the night air, a venerable-looking man, 
he Murshid Haidar Ali Shah, grandson and 
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successor of Fateh Ali Shah, almost his 
reincarnation, so great was the personal 
resemblance. Like his ancestor he was the 
head of an order, the occupant of the Sajjada 
(the prayer carpet), and although he did not 
reside in any of the zawzyas or cloisters belong- 
ing to the order or make use of the zkr or 
peculiar religious exercises of the order, yet he 
used their rosary. 

Let us take a long look at him as he emerges 
in his flowing robes from out the shadow of the 
trees into the broad moonlight. Indeed his is a 
character that will repay study. Possessed of 
great physical attractions, of a lofty and com- 
manding presence, with high features animated 
by a kind and benevolent expression, dark 
expressive eyes and a well-formed mouth buried 
in a thick beard and moustache, he attracted at 
once the eye of the observer, and when he spoke 
a soft and gentle modulation added to the 
intensity of his utterances and the music of his 
voice. 

Such was the first impression one would gain 
of Murshid Haidar Ali Shah, who lived at the 
City of Sharifabad, in a small suburb which had 
sprung up round the tomb of his great ancestor, 
whose shrine was visited by many a weary 
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pilgrim anxious to pay homage to the mighty 
dead and to take counsel with his living 
representative in the person of the beneficent 
Murshid. 

A longer acquaintance did not dispel the first 
favourable impressions, but rather strengthened 
them, for the Murshid was a man of large and 
comprehensive intellect, a profound thinker, an 
acute observer of men and manners; having 
deep insight into the springs of human conduct, 
and an almost intuitive knowledge of human 
nature, to which he joined a fervent piety, 
untainted by bigotry or fanaticism. He had 
the gift of reading character and also that 
supreme art which, combining clear-sightedness 
with justice and charity, knows, not only how to 
speak the word in season, but how to speak 
it to all comers with equal freedom and force- 
fulness, 

Little wonder, then, that our Murshid was 
earnestly sought after, or that the magnetic 
forces which ever abound in such a character 
should animate his speech and tinge his actions, 
so that the passing years lifted him higher and 
higher in the esteem of his people, and brought 
to him that renown which living, pulsating good- 
ness will always attract. 
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There is an innate need for justice at the 
bottom of the popular conscience, a longing for 
the good and the beautiful in character ; and the 
man who can live nearest to that ideal, without 
fear or favour, is sure to attract. Hence the 
power of all who are brave and fearless in their 
righteousness by whatever name they may be 
known, even as that of the preacher who was the 
real founder of the dynasty of the Al-Mohades in 
the Al-garb and in Spain, or John Knox the 
great Scotch reformer. 

Let a man once be devoured by a passion for 
the truly good, and not only will opinion bend 
before his strong personality, but the weaker 
nature will be caught up, as it were, by the 
stronger, and lose itself in the process, finding 
itself again later in a stronger and firmer faith. 

The founders of the order of which the 
Murshid was the representative were strictly 
orthodox; that is, they not only followed the 
Koran, but accepted the sunnat' or records 
preserved of the Prophet’s words and deeds, as 
a divine rule of faith and practice. Certain say- 
ings of the Prophet himself on this point were 
accepted by them as authoritative, such as “ Con- 
form to my sunna. He who follows it shows that 
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he loves me. He who does not is not a Muslim.” 
A supernatural origin is also claimed for this 
order. The members glory in it, the masses of 
the people freely admit it. Very often this is 
connected with the [legends about Al-Khidr 
(Elias), who is said to have been the greatest 
Saint of his age and to be still the intermediary 
between God and the founder of a religious 
order. As he did not die, he is supposed to be 
still actively employed and to give power to the 
religious devotee who attains the dignity of Qutb 
or Axis. Owing to his miraculous translation, 
owing also to his being transported from place to 
place by the Spirit of God, and his investiture of 
Elisha with the prophetic office, it is said that 
Al-Khidr still retains and exercises great 
influence with men who rise to a high order 
of saintship. To them he unveils the future, 
confers the gifts of davakat or blessing, and gives 
them fassarruf or supernatural powers. It is 
this supposed supernatural character of the 
inception of an order which gives it its great 
influence. 


CHAPTER Ii 


AIDAR ALI SHAH, like most Indians, 
had been married in his youth, and an 
only son was his wife’s best legacy to him ; but 
encouraged and indulged by his mother in every 
whim and fancy, the boy had grown up to be an 
indolent youth without either the desire or the 
aptitude for study. His character was weak and 
vacillating. His mother had got him married to 
a girl of her own selection shortly before her 
death. His father had left no stone unturned 
while he was still of an impressionable age to 
educate him and develop his character on the 
right lines, but in the end he found it was to a 
great extent love’s labour lost, and gave up the 
case in despair. ; 
A small house was assigned to the son and his 
wife where they dragged out their existence, she 
in quarrelling with her servants and slaves and 
gossiping with friends and neighbours, and he in 

dreaming away each day as it came and went. 
Later in life Haidar Ali Shah took unto 
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himself a second wife, a mere girl, and had by her 
one daughter named Zorah. The marriage came 
about in this wise: a rich Persian merchant 
came to the city of Sharifabad and took up his 
abode in a house very near to the shrine of the 
Saint. He had not been there long before 
he was attracted by the personality of Haidar 
Ali Shah, and they soon became fast friends, 
though belonging to different sects—the Murshid 
being a Sunni and the merchant a Shiah. 

The Persian merchant had brought with him 
his only child, a motherless girl of fifteen to 
whom he was devoted. Now it came to pass 
that one sad day this Persian merchant was 
attacked by cholera that was raging at the time in 
the city. Realizing that his death was at hand, 
he summoned the Murshid Haidar Ali Shah to 
his bed-side, and begged him to protect the girl 
who would so soon become an orphan, and to 
make her his wife in spite of the disparity of 
their ages, declaring that he would depart this 
life with an easy mind if he was sure of finding 
such a protector as the Murshid for his beloved 
child. The Murshid hesitated at first, but in the 
end pledged his word to the dying merchant. 
Therefore when the days of mourning were over, 
Hafiza Begum, the beautiful daughter of the 
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Persian merchant, became the wife of Haidar Ali 
Shah. 

Three years later Zorah was born to them. 
She was a lovely child, flashing into the old man’s 
life like a gleam of sunshine, the most perfect 
gift of God to him in his old age. At the first 
moment of her birth he breathed a prayer that he 
might be spared long enough to mould the life 
and character of his child, so that her example 
should be a guiding light to those around her, 
and that her heart should grow full of love and 
sympathy for all God’s creatures. 

As for the mother, her joy was unbounded, 
and the dawn of motherhood threw its halo 
around her. ‘“O God,” she prayed, in the words 
of Ibn Tufail, “Thou didst create the little 
child, when as yet it was nothing; Thou didst 
cherish and nourish her while she lay confined 
within the dark closet of my womb; Thou didst 
take great care of her until she formed into per- 
fection and harmony, and I pray that Thou who 
surpassest all in mercy, wilt be bountiful unto her. 
Be Thou, I pray Thee, a guide and assistance unto 
her, forsake her not and never leave her destitute 
of Thy care.” 

As Zorah grew older she became her father’s 
constant companion. She was a grave and 
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precocious child, with a face and figure of un- 
common beauty. With an early passion for 
learning, such as is seldom found in Indian girls, 
she was guided in her first studies by her father, 
and at an early age was able to repeat her 
prayers and whole swvas’ from the Koran. 
Reading aloud was her special gift; and what- 
ever she recited, whether from the Koran or 
poetry, her manner was exactly suited to the 
subject. She was soon ableto read simple books 
in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and even became 
acquainted with the traditions of the Prophet. 

Constantly hearing her father discussing 
questions of high import, or even commonplace 
matters with learned men, she acquired an old- 
fashioned way of arguing and discussing with 
those around her. 

Haidar Ali Shah early filled his child’s mind 
with his own ideas and opinions, and endeavoured 
to make her gradually acquainted with the high 
significance of existence and the real meaning of 
life. He tried to make her adopt religion as her 
sole guide in all affairs, mundane as well as 
spiritual, and to make it a comfort and con- 
solation in suffering and death, and indeed an 
integral part of her character. 

1 Chapters. 
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He knew that the capacity for faith was 
strongest in childhood, and therefore he taught 
her with unusual solemnity and earnestness certain 
fundamental facts and truths, as well as some of 
the essential dogmas of his religion, in order that 
the impression made on her mind might be so 
profound that in later life she would be as incap- 
able of doubting the truth of the doctrines he 
taught her, as she could be of doubting her own 
existence. 

Zorah was an early riser. She would be up 
and dressed before sunrise each morning waiting 
for her father to take her outside the zenana 
apartments, He usually found her in the garden 
gathering flowers or perched on the lower branch 
of a tree awaiting his coming. 

One morning he found her with an earnest, 
meditative expression in her eyes, leaning over 
the cistern which was situated in the centre of the 
garden watching some red fish as they flashed 
hither and thither in the morning sunlight. Her 
father came up quite close and watched her, but 
she did not hear or notice his approach until he 
questioned her as to why she was in such deep 
thought. 

“T was thinking of what that bald-headed 
man spoke about, father—how animals, birds, 
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fishes, and trees—all pass through many births 
and become human in one life or another. I was 
therefore repeating in my mind the Kalama, so 
that if these fishes should at any time turn 
into human beings they might become 
Mohamedans.” 

The Murshid picked her up in his arms, 
showering kisses on her, and wended his way 
out of the.garden. 

Zorah lived in a perfect paradise under the 
fostering love and care of her mother, who 
idolized her, and the devotion of her father, from 
whom she was inseparable. 

Zorah had passed her tenth year, and, up 
till then, none but her own countrymen and 
countrywomen had come into her daily life. 
One day, however, a stranger appeared at the 
gates of the shrine, different from any one she 
had seen before. She was awed at first by his 
appearance, and sat in her father’s lap, clinging 
to him from fear, but nevertheless watching the 
new-comer with eyes full of interest. Many 
weeks had not passed before she made great 
friends with this same stranger, and would 
watch and wait for his coming. She had even 
learnt to pronounce his name distinctly and 
correctly. 
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Thus, her acquaintance with Denzil Stanford 
was due to a mere accident, as will appear in the 
sequel; but this accident was the means of 
establishing a warm and _ sincere friendship 
between him and Haidar Ali Shah. 


CHAPTER III 


ENZIL STANFORD, I1.C.S., was an 

Englishman whose services had been 

lent by the Indian Government to the State of 
Sharifabad. 

His was a straightforward character—a man 
with a strong sense of duty and a desire to try 
and set right the wrongs of those with whom he 
had to deal. Of a reserved and retiring nature, 
he was a student in the truest sense of the word : 
a man of high culture and high ideals, His 
figure was tall and well-knit, his features, which 
were regular and handsome, were seen to greater 
advantage on account of his face being clean- 
shaven. He looked straight at one whenever he 
spoke or listened, and had trained himself to 
listen attentively to the most trivial matters that 
came before him, gaining thereby the respect and 
trust of those among whom he worked. 

There were many who saw in Denzil Stanford 
a master counsellor and friend, and hoped by 
associating with him to become good men and 

13 
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true, capable of doing their duty by house and 
household, by relations and friends, by city and 
fellow-citizens. 

Though he had neither the desire nor the 
arrogance to wish to force his opinions upon 
others, he would often, like Socrates, lead a man 
by systematic interrogation to substitute a better 
opinion for a worse, just as a physician by 
appropriate remedies may enable his patients to 
substitute a healthy for a morbid condition of 
mind or body. 

Denzil Stanford had not been very lonw: in 
this Native State when riding home late one 
morning from a shooting excursion, he lost his 
way and took a circuitous route which brought 
him within sight of the Shrine of our Saint. He 
was tired and thirsty, and, as everything Oriental 
possessed a strange fascination for him, he 
thought he would go up to the Shrine and ask 
for water for himself and his horse and inquire 
the shortest way home. 

The first to meet him as he rode up to the 
Shrine was the Murshid Haidar Ali Shah him- 
self, who greeted him with the graceful courtesy 
of the East and invited him to dismount and rest, 
offering him hospitality which Denzil Stanford 
politely declined. He accepted, however, a 
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glass of water for himself and a drink for his 
horse. 

In a few minutes the two had entered into an 
animated conversation, each feeling that he was 
in the society of a clever and cultured man. 
They talked for over an hour. All manner of 
things were discussed, customs, costumes, law, 
Fastern architecture—this last subject being one 
which interested Denzil Stanford deeply. They 
discussed the cupola and minaret, the most 
perfect specimens of which Denzil Stanford said 
he had seen in Egypt. The Murshid explained 
that the strict rules of the Koran forbade the 
copying of any living creature, whether man or a 
lower animal, and that they had therefore to fall 
back upon the representation of trees, plants, 
flowers and leaves, varied by geometrical patterns 
and caligraphic models for the ornamentation of 
these sacred buildings. 

The Murshid, in his turn, listened with the 
keenest interest when Denzil Stanford proceeded 
to tell him that, of all the mosques he had seen, 
he had found a remarkable exception to the 
ordinary plan in the celebrated mosque of Sultan 
Hasan, at Cairo, which is built in the form of a 
cross, the four arms being arched over, while the 
centre is left open and contains the usual fountain, 
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“Iam an ardent admirer of Eastern archi- 
tecture,” said Denzil Stanford. “In these 
mosques and tombs we meet with general forms 
and details unknown to Western art.” 

Then he went on to speak of the different 
styles of the Moslem arches—the pointed arch, 
the trefoil arch, and the quatrefoil, and, last but 
not least, the horse-shoe arch that one finds in 
the Moslem ruins of Spain, and also in the 
buildings of Morocco and Algiers. The Murshid 
had not travelled in foreign countries nor visited 
the places Denzil Stanford mentioned. He 
thought nothing could equal the famous Taj 
Mahal, and the magnificent archway which forms 
the entrance, and the grand tomb of Akbar the 
Great at Sikandra. Denzil Stanford, as he rode 
away, felt that in losing his way he had found one 
whose friendship was worthy of further cultiva- 
tion, and so promised to return as soon as 
possible and renew the acquaintance. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed, therefore, when 
the Murshid again welcomed Denzil Stanford as 
a visitor, and these visits were often repeated, 
and a warm and sincere friendship sprang up 
between these two men of cultured minds, 

Zorah soon conquered her awe and shyness of 
the Englishman, and would sometimes sit by his 
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side and talk with him quite freely. Indeed she 
looked forward to his coming. His pockets 
always contained some gift for her such as 
bonbons, chocolates, workboxes, picture books, 
writing-cases, and once he brought to her a 
beautifully dressed doll which his sister had sent 
after hearing from him about his little friend; 
and it did his heart good to see the glow of 
pleasure in Zorah’s face as she took the doll in 

her arms. He thought her the most beautiful 

child, both in disposition and features, that he 

had ever seen. Always simply dressed—her 

costume consisted of a long white robe made of 
the finest Dacca muslin, or of fine embroidered 

net which fell almost to her ankles, coloured silk 

pyjamas, a velvet or satin cap embroidered with 

gold and sometimes a sleeveless vest of velvet or 

brocade. She wore no jewels, except a long gold 

chain and a Nadi Ali’ around her neck and a 

pair of gold bangles on her wrists. 

Zorah never missed being present during the 
visits of Denzil Stanford, and would listen most 
attentively to the conversations between him and 
her father. Denzil Stanford too, was more and 
more attracted by the personality of the Murshid, 

1 An amulet in which is enclosed a rescript of the verses 
beginning with the words “ Nade Alian.” 
c 
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and thus came to be a constant visitor. As their 
friendship matured into intimacy their conver- 
sation turned to more familiar topics and lastly 
even religion came to be discussed between 
them. 

It was on one of these occasions that Denzil 
Stanford said to the Murshid :— 

‘‘T have long wished to meet one like yourself 
with whom I could converse freely and obtain 
information regarding your religion. Iam onlya 
humble student. I do not come in a hostile spirit. 
I do not wish to criticize; my desire is to learn 
the beauties your religion may contain, and to 
remove any misconceptions into which my 
general reading in European literature may have 
led me. My religion is of Christ, as He 
preached it, and I find it satisfying.” 

“Tell me,” said the Murshid, “if you can 
condense it into a few sentences, how you would 
sum up the doctrines of the Christ.” 

“Better than any language I can frame,” 
said Denzil, ‘are the words of De Witte Hyde. 
Said this concise thinker :-— 

“«To weigh the material in the scales of the 
personal, and measure life by the standard of 
love; to prize health as contagious happiness, 
wealth as potential service, reputation as latent 
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influence, learning for the light it can shed, 
power for the help it can give, station for the 
good it can do; to choose in each case what is 
best on the whole, and accept cheerfully the 
incidental evils involved; to put my whole self 
into all that I do, and indulge no single desire at 
the expense of myself as a whole; to crowd out 
fear by devotion to duty, and see present and 
future as one; to treat others as I would be 
treated, and myself as I would my best friend ; 
to lend no oil to the foolish, but let my light 
shine freely for all; to make no gain by another’s 
loss, and buy no pleasure with another's pain; to 
harbour no thought of another, which I would be 
unwilling that others should know; to say 
nothing unkind to amuse myself, and nothing 
false to please others; to take no pride in 
weaker men’s failings, and bear no malice 
towards those who do wrong; to pity the selfish 
no less than the poor, the proud as much as the 
outcast, and the cruel even more than the 
oppressed ; to worship God in all that is good 
and true and beautiful ; to serve Christ wherever 
a sad heart can be made happy, or a wrong will 
set right; and to recognize God’s coming 
kingdom in every institution and person that 
helps men to love one another.’ ” 
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“ That is a most beautiful conception, none 
the worse for bearing the stamp of modern 
culture,” said the Murshid, “and will give me 
pause, for J should wish to think it over and even 
now on the first hearing I can see many points of 
resemblance between what the Christ taught and 
that which I hold most sacred. Come out next 
Sunday, and I will then tell you about the 
Mohamedan religion and we will together discuss 
our common platform.” 

As Denzil rode away his last glimpse was of 
the old Seer holding up the little Zorah to wave 
her farewells. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE following Sunday Denzil Stanford rode 
out to see the Murshid as he had pro- 
mised. He could not have chosen a more 
beautiful evening for his visit. The clouds, 
which wore a threatening aspect earlier in the 
day having discharged themselves in a heavy 
shower, were now drawn up like a curtain in the 
western quarter of the sky, through a gap in 
which the setting sun was to be seen in all its 
splendour, 

It was a warm evening, and Denzil Stanford 
found it pleasant to ride at a walking pace. 
When he had passed the small range of hills and 
turned on to the road which led to the home of 
the Murshid, the Shrine of the Saint burst upon 
his view, the glory of the evening sun colouring 
its domes and walls with the tint of burnished 
bronze. He espied the figure of the Murshid in 
the shade holding Zorah on the low parapet wall, 
her gold-embroidered cap glittering like a crown 
of gems on her head, her little hands shading her 
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eyes to watch his approach—a vision of beauty 
bathed in sunshine. As he drew closer father 
and daughter came down the flight of steps to 
receive him, and led him to the level terrace 
bordered with rose bushes in full bloom, and rows 
of tuberoses scenting the air, The seats on the 
terrace were built in masonry in the shape of 
sofas under the shade of an old vine trained over 
a wide archway. Denzil Stanford drew from his 
pocket two luscious peaches that had just arrived 
from the Kulu Gardens and gave them to Zorah, 
who held her hands up timidly to receive them, 
drooping her head in a shy bashful manner. 
He had never once missed bringing something 
for her. 

The Murshid had promised to talk to him 
about the Mohamedan religion. Denzil Stanford 
preferred hearing the Murshid on matters of that 
kind rather than obtain his information from 
books, because all his teachings were conveyed 
with a most impressive air of conviction, and 
with a directness and force which can only come 
from first-hand knowledge. 

After a little desultory talk between them, 
the Murshid said :— 

“You wish to understand something 
of the tenets of Islam. I do not know 
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if | am the right teacher, but I will do my 
best to give you a general idea of the faith in 
which I have been brought up, and in which I 
hope to die, but before entering into an explana- 
tion of its doctrines, there are two preliminary 
points of the greatest importance that I would 
like you to bear in mind.” 

“Certainly,” said Stanford. “It is like you to 
try and depreciate your talents, but I think you 
are just the instructor I need, and that you will 
find in me a receptive pupil.” 

‘You must understand first of all,” said the 
Murshid, ‘“‘that there is no mystery in our 
religion, nothing mythical or mysterious, that 
is to say, in its groundwork or in its 
teachings.” 

Stanford was surprised, for he had heard some 
very absurd claims attributed to Islam, but he 
said nothing and let his friend go on. 

“There is, to be sure, the eternal mystery of 
the world, but that mystery confronts us all, and 
will abide with us until we are released from the 
bondage of flesh. Islam takes the world as it is, 
the workaday world of men and women and 
indeed all creation, with all the good and all the 
evil that is in their nature, and endeavours to 
supply a rule of life that will carry us through 
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from birth ¢o death with the least harm to our- 
selves and others and the greatest good that can 
possibly be achieved with such a tricksome agency 
as the human will.” 

“Yes,” said Stanford, ‘‘that is a simple 
fact of the truth of which we are all more or less 
conscious.” 

“You must also understand,” said the 
Murshid, “that the keynote of our religion is 
simplicity. If you will remember these two 
important points, absence of mystery and 
simplicity, you will be able to rid your mind of 
much of the heterogeneous matter with which 
Islam has in the course of ages been over-laid, 
either from the jetsam and flotsam of other creeds 
or by accretion from myths and superstitions 
which man, in his primitive condition, be he Jew 
or Gentile, loves to evolve out of his inner 
consciousness, 

“Tslam is based on three cardinal doctrines, the 
first and most important of which is Monotheism 
absolute and unalloyed. Our Sacred Book 
insists on it and reiterates it on almost every 
page. Read for example the first chapter of the 
Koran and see for yourself how simple, how 
noble, how beautiful it is— 

‘* Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, 
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the King of the Day of Judgment, Thee do we 
worship and of Thee do we seek help, show us the 
right way, the way of those whom Thou hast 
blessed, on whom Thou art not angry and who 
have not gone astray.’ 

“Or take the following which we call the 
verse of the Throne and which is always read 
aloud over the sick— 

“*God! None is entitled to worship but 
He, the Living, the great Sustainer. Neither 
drowsiness seizeth on Him nor sleep. To Him 
belongeth whatsoever is in the Heavens and what- 
soever is in the Earth. Who shall intercede with 
Him on anyone's behalf except by His leave? 
He knoweth what is near them, and what is 
behind them, yet, of His knowledge, nothing do 
they encompass save what He willeth. His 
throne embraceth the Heavens and the Earth, 
yet the upholding thereof is not burdensome to 
Him. He is the Lofty! the Great.’ 

“The next two verses I am going to quote 
give you in a few words the very essence of the 
doctrine— 

“ “God is only one God. Far be it from His 
glory that He should have a son. His, whatever 
is in the Heavens and whatever is in the Earth, 
and He is a sufficient guardian!’ and again, 
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‘Worship God and do not associate aught with 
him.’ Nor are we to petition or pray to any 
save the one true God. To believe in more 
gods than one is the most grievous of all sins, and 
one not to be pardoned. 

“Quotations like these may be multiplied 
endlessly, but as you are not an Arabic scholar 
I shall content myself.with the few I have read 
to you, but you understand Persian, do you 
not? and will appreciate this quatrain which 
enforces in beautiful rhyme the dictates of Moslem 
Monotheism :— 

“<The believer in one God, whether you 
pour untold gold at his feet, or lay an Indian 
sword on his head, will not covet the one nor 

dread the other. Such are the dictates of faith 
in one God, and that is all” There is even a 
tradition quoted by Bukhari that the Prophet 
was once spending a day in a walled garden in 
the suburbs of Mecca with one of his companions, 
when, being in a state of divine ecstasy, he pro- 
claimed to his astonished friend that ‘whoso 
believeth that there is no God but the one true 
God, shall be saved,’ and he went on repeating it 
over and over again. Ina little time, however, 
his wise friend Omar found his way to the garden, 
and’ on seeing how matters stood dissuaded the 
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Prophet from preaching the doctrines from fear 
of loosening the bonds of Islam.” 

“Well,” said Stanford, “these surely are 
sublime sentiments, and the quatrain is beautiful. 
You must write it down for me in my note- 
book some time when you are not better 
engaged,” 

The Murshid, pleased that his friend was 
following his line of thought so closely, re- 
sumed :— 

‘It is laid down in one place inthe Holy Book 
that, ‘Be ye Moslems, or Jews, or Sabeites, pro- 
vided ye believe in the one true God and the last 
day, and do what is right, you shall have your 
reward with your God ; fear shall not come upon 
you, neither shall you be grieved.’ And in another 
text, ‘Whoso commits himself to God and does 
good shall have his reward with God.’ 

“Tt was the belief in the true God and His 
undivided dominion over all His creatures that 
drew together in one common brotherhood men 
of so many and such divergent nationalities in 
the early days of Islam, and still forms a powerful 
bond of union between Musalmans all over the 
world, 

“Tn this same stubborn, levelling Monotheism 
of Islam is to be found the root of that democratic 
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instinct which not even the most corrupt forms of 
despotism have been able entirely to drive away 
out of the consciences of Moslem communities. 

“Islam recognizes neither colour nor caste, 
neither wealth nor poverty ; it levels down all such 
meretricious distinctions. Even now, far as we 
have strayed from the pristine purity of our faith, 
the lowest of the low, an outcast, a pariah, becomes 
the peer and equal of the best as soon as he is 
converted to Islam, and is welcome to his table 
and drinks out of his cup. This is the secret of 
the rapidity with which, in peaceful times, the 
blessings of Islam have spread over countries 
where the domination of caste or colour has 
weighed heavily on a section of the people, and 
they will go on spreading whatever rival religions 
may do to stem the tide. 

‘‘So much for the first and most important of 
our articles of faith. In fact, the word ‘Islam’ 
itself connotes the doctrine, inasmuch as it means 
the absolute surrender of our wills to the will of 
our Lord and Creator.” 

“Yes,” said Stanford, who had been listening 
to his friend with absorbing interest, “I under- 
stand and appreciate the clearness and force with 
which you have enunciated this important doctrine, 
which is really the groundwork, so far as I can 
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understand, of all the so-called revealed religions, 
mine included. One of our poets has said— 
Our wills are ours, we know not how X 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine!’ ® 

Good night, now, my dear friend, Itis getting late, 
and I have to ride home; but I shall look forward 
to our next meeting, when I hope you will be 
able to give me the sequel of your interesting 
and instructive discourse.” 


CHAPTER V 


ENZIL rode home thinking of the earnest- 
ness of his friend and the clearness and 
force with which he had expounded to him the 
important Islamic doctrine of Monotheism, so 
different in a few respects from the aspect in 
which it is represented in some of the English 
books on Mohamedanism which he had read. 
He was eager to hear more, and took advantage 
of the very first free evening to ride out and 
have another talk with his friend. He was 
received by the Murshid on his arrival with his 
usual cordiality and the discourse was soon 
resumed. 

“The second article of faith,” said he, “one 
of the three cardinal doctrines of Islam, is the 
recognition of all the Apostles sent by God from 
time to time for the guidance of mankind, and 
of our prophet Mohamed as the last of them all. 
It is held by the Mohamedans, on the authority 
of their Holy Book, that all the different nations 
of the world have at one time or another had 
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teachers from among themselves, commissioned 
from on high to convey God’s message to them, 
and summon them to Islam or that absolute 
surrender to God of which I have already spoken. 
Many of these Apostles and Prophets are 
mentioned by name in the revelations with which 
we are familiar, such as the Pentateuch, the 
Evangels, and the Koran, but there were many 
more of whom we have no direct knowledge 
through revelation, though it is generally held 
by the learned that Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 
Rama, and other great teachers in different 
regions of the world belonged to this divinely 
appointed class. 

“But, for us and for all mankind, since the 
advent of Mohamed (on whose name be God’s 
peace), he is ¢he prophet and apostle whose teach- 
ings should govern our lives. 

“As to his personality and character, I verily 
believe that no great teacher since the world 
began has ever been so misrepresented, so mis- 
understood, so maligned by enemies, or so loved 
and honoured by friends and followers,” 

‘All great teachers have so been treated,” 
said Denzil, “because they have talked above 
the heads of their hearers and attempted to wean 
them from evils to which they were addicted. 
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False beliefs and evil customs die hard, and 
a great reformer never sleeps on a bed of 
roses.” 

“Yes,” said the Murshid, “that is perfectly 
true, but our prophet was able to live down all 
misrepresentation and opposition. No great 
reformer in history has, I repeat, been in his 
own life-time so loved and honoured by his 
followers who have vied with each other in 
preserving a loving record of all his sayings and 
doings, and treasuring every word he had ever 
uttered. 

‘These were examined and sifted by the 
learned not very long after his death, and an 
incredible amount of care and trouble was spent 
over them before they were published in a series 
of ‘collections of Hadith,’ as they were called, 
or the traditions of the prophet, half a dozen of 
which came in course of time to be accepted as 
the most authentic. These traditions are held 
in great reverence by all Mohamedans, and 
together with the Holy Koran supply the 
orthodox with the sanctions necessary for all 
their beliefs and lay down for them their rule of 
life.” Here the Murshid paused and leaned back 
on the masonry seat while his right hand rested 
caressingly on little Zorah who sat nestled against 
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her father listening intently to all he said, as if 
she understood it all. Then he took up once 
more the thread of his discourse, and said, “The 
last of the three articles of faith which form the 
groundwork of our creed is the belief in the 
day of judgment, when all that we have done 
in this life will be weighed in the balance, and 
each of us shall be paid our wages in full, and 
‘none shall be defrauded.’ ‘Verily the hour is 
‘coming—there is no doubt of it—when God will 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs,’ says 
our Holy Book. And again, ‘Fear the day 
wherein ye shall return to God: then shall every 
soul be rewarded according to its desert, and 
none shall have injustice done to him,’ or ‘ Dread 
the day when not in aught shall soul satisfy for 
soul, nor shall any ransom be taken for it, nor 
shall any intercession avail and they shall not 
be helped.’ In another verse we are warned 
that ‘Their own tongues, and hands, and feet, 
shall one day bear witness against them of their 
doings; on that day will God pay them their 
just dues, and they shall know that God is the 
clear truth itself.’ God is with us, a God of 
wrath and of mercy, but His mercy is greater 
than His wrath. All sinners will be forgiven 
who repent of their sins in time; but there is 
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no forgiveness for those who persist in their 
evil courses knowing them to be evil, and 
there is no forgiveness for him who dies an 
infidel. 

“So much for the three principal doctrines 
called the roots or bases of Islam. I have now 
to add what are called the branches or practical 
injunctions of the system, namely: fasting, 
prayers, pilgrimage, and the statutory alms; to 
which some add holy war. But what is called 
Jehad, or holy war, is only to be waged in self- 
defence, though ambitious and unscrupulous 
leaders in the history of my people have some- 
times made it a cloak and a pretence for 
aggression.” 

“Sometimes,” said Denzil Stanford. ‘I 
should say from my reading of history that the 
most bloody wars are those which have been 
waged in the name of religion.” 

“Yes,” said the Murshid, “but please re- 
member we have waged very few religious wars 
that were wars of aggression. In the Crusades 
we were not the aggressors, but we fought in 
self-defence.” 

“Very clearly stated, my good friend,” said 
Denzil; “but please tell me something more of 
the personality of your revered Prophet and the 
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character and teachings of the Book he has left 
for your guidance.” 

Well pleased to find that his friend seemed to 
listen to him with ever increasing interest, the 
Murshid continued—’ 

‘Ere ever he announced his mission in the 
fortieth year of his life our Prophet was known 
among his people as Mohamed the ‘Ameen,’ or 
trustworthy, and even the great Kaiser in his 
purple and the Negus of Abyssinia knew and 
acknowledged that he was trustworthy and always 
spoke the truth, though in the flesh they knew 
him not. He spent his life in calling people to 
righteousness, protecting the poor, defending the 
weak against the strong, and succouring the 
distressed. No one called to him in vain. He 
lived a simple, in fact a penurious, life, and was 
never known to indulge in luxuries. He found 
his people steeped in the vices of drunkenness, 
gambling, incest, concubinage, and in ten years 
he had freed them from all. He put a stop to 
infanticide and to tribal warfare, and the fierce 
and implacable vendetta made binding on the 
Arabs by immemorial custom. He inculcated 
the dignity of labour and the infamy and shame 
of begging, and yet he enjoined on his followers 
a kindly treatment of all beggars and mendicants. 
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He was ever ready to acknowledge an error of 
judgment and give every man his due. He 
never claimed divine honours, and took the 
greatest precautions to prevent his followers 
according such honours to him after his death. 
Even our Holy Book is at pains to make this 
clear. It says to the Prophet for example in the 
seventh sura, ‘Say, I have no control over what 
may be helpful or hurtful to me, but as God 
willeth, Had I the knowledge of the secret, I 
should surely revel in the good, and evil should 
not touch me. But I am only a warner and an 
announcer of good tidings to those who believe.’ 
Or again, ‘I say not to you, “in my possession 
are the treasures of God ;” nor “I know things 
secret ;” neither do I say to you, “ Verily Iam an 
angel” ; only what is revealed to me, that do I 
follow. Or again, ‘Verily I am only a man 
like you, it hath been revealed to me that, “ Your 
God is one only God, act uprightly then with 
Him and implore His forgiveness.”’ The 
Prophet often implored his Lord in his prayers 
not to suffer his grave to become an object of 
worship like the idols of the heathen.” 

“You state your case well,” said Denzil, “and 
I would like to hear more.” 

“No,” said the Murshid, ‘‘not to-night. 
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Zorah is asleep here in my arms and we have 
had enough for a brief afternoon, we will resume 
our talk when we meet again.” 

So the friends parted, to meet again at the 
earliest opportunity. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE friends met again soon, when the 
Murshid had not to be bidden twice to 
resume his exposition of the teachings of Islam. 
“ All his life long,” he said, “the Prophet 
never assumed any other réle than that of a 
teacher, and together with his wives and his 
beloved daughter and her children, lived a life of 
penury and self-denial. Their daily food was 
barley bread, with a little salt or a few dates, 
and there were days when they had to go with- 
out any food at all. He had fewclothes at 
the best of times, and these he always mended 
and washed with his own hands. He slept on 
a mat of date leaves, which often left stripes 
on his bare back and sides. He made a point 
of sharing the work of his servants or slaves, 
and enjoined on his followers to do the same. 
They were clothed like their master and shared 
his meals. In his treatment of visitors and 
in his conduct towards the needy and the 
distressed he made no distinction, he was kind 
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and considerate to all, whether they were 
believers or unbelievers. His tenderness towards 
widows, orphans, the homeless, the afflicted, was 
most touching. A man, Uns by name, who had 
served him ten years bore testimony that the 
Prophet had never once found fault with him 
or spoken harshly to him. 

“Please remember that such was his daily 
life, not only in the days when he was friendless 
and alone, and when every Kureshite’s hand 
was against him, but even after all Arabia had 
submitted to him and acknowledged him as their 
guide, their Prophet and their ruler, when he 
could have built palaces for himself and lived a 
life of luxury and ease. 

“No teacher in the wide world has ever 
enforced the duty of charity as did Mohamed, 
the Apostle of God. His followers are bidden 
over and over again, both in the Koran and his 
own teachings, to help their parents and their 
kith and kin, and be charitable to orphans, 
wayfarers, and beggars out of what they can 
spare. ‘When one is not able to relieve distress 
with money or its equivalent, let him not spare 
kindly offices, or comforting words when even 
kindly offices are out of his power.’ 

‘ But as these precepts are, after all, optional, 
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and must depend for their observance on the 
character and inclination of individual members 
of the community, the Koran lays down a law 
constituting a poor fund to which all Mohamedans 
who can afford it are compelled to contribute. 
This is the well-known obligation of Zakat, 
levied on every Moslem whose actual assets at 
the end of the year do not fall below a minimum 
of sixty rupees. Yet the law which enforces 
this contribution to a universal benevolent fund, 
forbids the Prophet, his family, his servants and 
even his clansmen, the Banu Hashim, to touch 
it, and the proceeds in cash and in kind of this 
source of income, together with what accrues 
from the offerings or vows of the faithful, are 
spent in the support of widows and orphans and 
the relief of distress. This interdict holds good 
to our own day, so that those who claim descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia are not supposed 
to accept relief from these sources, 

“ Qur Prophet’s love of truth was proverbial. 
Even his worst enemies acknowledged that he 
was an ‘Amin’ or trustworthy, and that his word 
was his bond. No wonder, then, that he has 
enjoined us to speak the truth at all times and at 
all hazards. I could quote a score of his sayings 
enforcing truthfulness. ‘Choose truthfulness,’ he 
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once preached, ‘even if you think there is 
destruction in it, for verily therein lies salvation, 
and shun falsehood even if you see your salvation 
in it, for verily therein lies destruction.’ 

“And again. ‘It is not right to tell a lie 
whether in seriousness or in jest, it is not right 
for one of you even to promise his child 
something and keep not his promise thereafter.’ 
One of his followers was on a certain occasion 
‘trying to capture a horse of his that had broken 
loose from his stall, by tempting him with an 
empty nose-bag. The Prophet made him return 
and fill the nose-bag, because, he said, ‘it is not 
right to deceive even a dumb animal.’ 

“And well may he say so, seeing that few 
have suffered such cruel and prolonged persecu- 
tion for the sake of truth as did this chosen 
servant of God. During the thirteen years he 
Spent in his own native town of Mecca after 
the public announcement of his Mission, he was 
never allowed a moment’s peace. He was 
abused, he was pelted with stones, he was jeered 
at, he was prevented from preaching in public, 
men dogged his steps and stopped where he 
stopped, shouting at the top of their voices 
whenever he opened his mouth so that way- 
farers and visitors from other parts of the 
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country should not hear what he had to say. 
Prickly plants were scattered in his way to 
lacerate his feet, and other equally cruel tricks 
were played on him to worry him into silence. 
When all other means failed, the Kuraish of 
Mecca subjected him and his kinsmen, the Banu 
Hashim, to a stringent boycott which lasted 
three years. Once, for a change, tempting offers 
were made to induce him to give up his mission 
and continue to walk in the way his fathers and 
theirs had trodden. Wealth, power, even king- 
ship were offered but in vain. Instead of 
yielding to the temptation he repeated to the 
tempter some beautiful verses of the Koran 
insisting on belief in the one true God and the 
Day of Judgment, and in the doing of good 
works, and exhorted him to accept the true 
faith. 

“When all these efforts failed to silence the 
intrepid reformer, the Kuraish tried to induce 
Abu Talib, our Prophet’s uncle and loving 
friend and the head at the time of the Banu 
Hashim clan, to restrain him from making such 
persistent attacks on their ancestral faith, and 
threatened to resort to more violent measures if 
he failed to do so. 

“ Abu Talib accordingly spoke to his nephew 
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and adjured him not to bring disaster on himself 
and his kinsfolk ; but the Prophet replied, ‘Were 
the sun to come down on my right hand and 
the moon on my left, and were the choice offered 
me of renouncing this work or perishing in the 
effort I would not abandon it.’ Abu Talib 
exclaimed, ‘ Preach whatever thou wilt, I swear 
I will never give thee up unto thy enemies.’ 

“But through it all the Prophet never 
despaired. Once, when he was sore beset 
on all sides and saw no way of making converts 
in his own native city, he set out for Taif, a 
flourishing little town not far from Mecca, with 
only one of his followers for a companion, hoping 
to prevail on some of the tribes by the way to 
listen to his preaching and accept at his hands 
the crowning mercy of Islam. But persecution 
followed him even there. He and his companion 
were pelted with stones and compelled to seek 
shelter covered with bruises in a lonely jungle. 
I have ‘mentioned this passing incident in our 
Prophet’s life to bring in a prayer which he put 
up in that condition bordering on despair, one 
of the most touching that has ever gone up from 
mortal man to the throne of Grace, The 
simplicity and beauty of the Arabic are all but 
lost in the translation, but I give it to you in a 
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paraphrase kept as close as possible to the 
original : 

“¢Q Lord! I complain to Thee of my failing 
strength, my scantiness of resource and my 
abasement before Thy creatures, Thou art the 
most merciful of the merciful; Thou art the 
Lord God of the weak; Thou art my Lord God. 
In whose hands wilt Thou place me? In those 
of a stranger whose brow will wrinkle at sight of 
me? Or those of an enemy to be the arbiter. 
of my fate? I care not, so Thy wrath be not 
kindled against me, for the vastness of Thy 
protection is open to me. Verily, O Lord! I 
take my stand in the light of Thy countenance, 
which illumineth all of this world and the next, 
that Thou cast not Thy wrath on me, nor with- 
draw from me Thy countenance. Thine it is 
to bestow Thy Grace, Thine to take it away. 
Thou alone canst protect me from evil and 
bestow on me the power to do good.’ 

“T need not pursue further the story of his 
unselfish, strenuous life, a full account of which 
you will find enshrined in many a loving volume 
in our literature. Let us now glance briefly at 
the salient points in his teaching. What was his 
outlook on life, what view did he take of our 
duties to God and man ? 
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“We find above all that he abhorred asceticism 
which was, in his view, a cowardly renunciation, 
not so much of the pleasures of our life here below, 
as of its onerous duties. He looked upon man as 
a social being with duties and obligations towards 
his kith and kin, his neighbours and friends, 
the poor and the distressed, duties and obligations 
that could not be shirked or set aside without 
offending the God who created us as we are. 

“The Koran is full of this way of looking at 
the world, and the Prophet enforced it on every 
occasion. Believe in God, believe in the day of 
reckoning, do not forget your prayers, be kind to 
your parents, be kind to your kith and kin, be 
kind to orphans and take care of their interest 
while they are minors, scrupulously fulfil your 
engagements, be kind to your neighbours, be 
charitable towards the beggar and the wayfarer, 
speak not harshly to any one, do not drink, do not 
engage in game of chance, shun all lewdness, 
marry, but treat your women and children with 
kindness. We are bidden to fast in the month 
of Ramazan, but only if we are able to do so 
without detriment to our health. We are to 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in 
our lives, provided we have the means, are not 
in debt, have not an old father or mother to take 
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care of. Forgive injuries, do to others as you 
would have them do to you. Be truthful even to 
children and animals, and do not tell a lie even in 
jest. Do not speak evil of others behind their 
backs. Do not suspect people’s motives. Revere 
the aged. When you are having a full meal 
yourself do not forget a neighbour who is per- 
chance starving. Forgive and forget as you 
would be forgiven. Do good if you can in 
return for evil. Do not despise wealth, but do 
not try to acquire it by unlawful means; and 
when wealth is given you hoard it not like a 
miser nor waste it in extravagance; spend it 
with moderation on yourself and those who have 
a claim on you; relieve distress, help the needy, 
pay to obtain liberty for slaves. Beg not, nor 
accept a gratuity. Perform what you promise. 
Bear not false witness even when your own self 
or your parents or your children are concerned, 
Cultivate cleanliness and good manners, 

“He even went so far as to discourage 
excessive fasting and prayers on the ground that 
these exercises of piety would interfere with one’s 
duties towards one’s fellow-creatures. On similar 
grounds he discouraged extravagance in charity. 

“Minute precepts are to be found in his 
teachings on the point of manners. Thus, for 
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instance: ‘Do not intrude between two persons 
who are talking together without their per- 
mission; do not make a man get up that you 
may take his seat; sit not in open streets; when 
talking in an assembly do not address yourself to 
any particular person. When three of you are 
together do not let two of them engage in private 
talk to the exclusion of the third. When a man 
who has been speaking to you leaves and goes 
away, treat whatever he has said to you as a 
trust and do not speak of it to others without his 
permission. Do not talk loud. Do not peep 
into the interior of a room where you are not 
invited to enter, and do not intrude on any one 
without his permission, not even your father or 
mother or your own grown-up sons and daughters.’ 
Moderation is insisted on over and over again— 
moderation in food and drink, moderation in 
sleeping, moderation in talk, moderation in 
expenditure, moderation even in religion. 

“Tam able to give you chapter and verse for 
all these teachings. You will observe that in 
their scope they are confined to social life. 
Asceticism is rigidly excluded from the teacher’s 
purview. No one is permitted to cast aside his 
social duties that he may lead the life of a hermit 
and spend his days in meditation and prayer.” 


CHAPTER VII 


NCE again in the quiet evening time 

Denzil rode out to have a further talk 

with the Murshid, and again the topic of conversa- 
tion was Islam and Mohamed. 

“T do not wish to worry you with a long 
discourse,” said the Murshid, “but I must in- 
troduce you to a few verses from the Koran and 
some of the sayings of our Prophet both for 
their intrinsic beauty and for the supreme 
excellence of the morality which they inculcate. 
Take this for example : 

“ «Those who join together whatso God hath 
commanded to be joined and fear their Lord and 
fear the day of reckoning; and those who are 
long suffering in seeking the countenance of the 
Lord, and who observe the appointed prayers, 
and spend in charity out of what we have granted 
them openly and secretly, and return good for 
evil ; these ! for them shall be provided an abode 
in the next world, beautiful gardens which they 
shall enter together with such of their parents 
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and wives and their offspring as have led good 
lives ; and angels shall enter on them from every 
door and greet them saying: “On you be peace 
for your endurance. How excellent the abode 
hereafter !”’ 

“Men and women who have done good deeds, 
We will assuredly make them live a clean life and 
will recompense them for the good they did.’ 

“(And in that which God hath given thee 
seek the good of the next world and forget not thy 
portion in this world, and do good as God hath 
been good to thee, and pursue not mischief in 
the land, for verily God loveth not the mis- 
chievous.’ 

“There is a beautiful verse often quoted in 
our literature taken from the third chapter of 
the Koran which runs thus: ‘Who give alms 
alike in prosperity and distress, and who master 
their anger, and forgive others, and God loveth 
those who do good.’ 

“A pretty anecdote connected with the last 
verse I quoted,” said the Murshid, “tells us how 
a slave belonging to Husain, the beloved grand- 
son of our Prophet, having committed some 
offence was in fear of the punishment that must 
follow. When therefore he made his appearance 
before his master and saw how angry he was, 
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he said, ‘And who master their anger;’ upor 
which Husain mastered his anger. The slave 
went on to quote the next words: ‘And whe 
forgive others ;’ and Husain said, ‘You are for. 
given. The slave then went on to finish the 
verse with, ‘ And God loveth those who do good.’ 
Whereupon Husain gave him his liberty. 

“ Although the duty of helping our fellow- 
creatures is insisted on over and over again both 
in the Koran and in the practice and teachings 
of our Prophet, mendicancy is condemned in no 
measured terms, The prevalence of mendicancy 
among the lower classes in Mohamedan countries, 
like the prevalence of concubinage and loose 
living among the higher, isin direct contravention 
of the spirit of our religion. We are bidden to 
live by the labour of our hands or by honest 
traffic. ‘Whosoever seeketh the good of this 
world in a lawful manner in order to escape 
mendicancy, provide the wherewithal for his 
family and children and to be able to help his 
neighbours, will meet his Lord on the day of 
resurrection with a face shining as the full moon.’ 
‘It is better for one of you to carry a load of 
firewood on his back than beg of a man who 
may give or refuse. It is said that on one 
occasion one of his Medinite followers came 
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begging to Mohamed for help, ‘Is there nothing 
in your house ?’ asked the Prophet. ‘There is 
a blanket,’ replied the Medinite, ‘on part of 
which we lie at night, covering ourselves with 
the other part, and we have a bowl out of which 
we drink.’ The Prophet bade him bring these 
to him. When they were brought he held them 
in his hand and cried, ‘Who will buy these two 
things from me?’ One man offered a dirham, 
another offered two, and the bargain was closed. 
Mohamed handed the money to his needy friend 
and counselled him to spend one dirham in 
providing food for his family and buy a hatchet 
with the other and bring it to him, When the 
hatchet arrived he fitted a haft to it with his 
own hands, and giving it to the Medinite said 
‘Go and chop firewood with it and sell it in the 
bazaar, and let me not see your face for a fort- 
night. When the man returned at the end 
of the fortnight he had ten dirhams to show for 
the net fruits of his labour with part of which 
the Prophet bade him buy clothes for his wife 
and children and lay out the balance on pro- 
visions. ‘This is better,’ said the Prophet, ‘ than 
that you should appear before your Lord on 
the day of resurrection with the black mark of 
beggary on your forehead.’ 
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“ The following verses from the sixth chapter 
of the Koran summarize several important 
teachings :— 

“¢Come, I will tell you what your Lord hath 
made binding on. you—that you assign not aught 
to him as partner; and that ye slay not your 
children because of poverty; 40th for them and 
you will He provide; and that ye come not near 
to pollution outward or inward; and that ye 
slay not any one whom God hath forbidden you 
to slay unless for a just cause, and come not nigh 
to the substance of the orphan but to improve 
it until he come of age; and use a full measure 
and a just balance; We will not task a soul 
beyond his ability ; and when ye give judgment 
observe justice even if it be the affair of a kins- 
man ; and fulfil the covenant of God.’”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
“ TNFANTICIDE,” continued the Murshid, 


‘was prevalent in Arabia at the time of 
Mohamed’s Mission, for girls used to be buried 
alive as soon as they were born, The Koran 
has a touching reference to this custom in the 
verse, ‘When the girl buried alive shall cry out 
and ask for what offence she was slain.’ The 
Koran effectually put an end to these atrocities 
for ever. Slavery was all but abolished, and 
what remained was shorn of its harsher features 
and raised in fact to the level of what may be 
called a humane institution, The existence of 
slavery in the form in which it is to be found 
to-day in some Mohamedan countries is as 
opposed to the teachings of the Koran as are 
concubinage, gambling, and inebriety. 

“ The enfranchisement of slaves was gradual. 
The great statesman, law-giver, and prophet of 
Islam, knew human nature, and the economic 
aspects of the problem too well to hazard the 
sudden emancipation of a large body of slaves, 
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held at the time by his followers. He began his 
humane work therefore by mitigating the hard- 
ships inseparable from slavery. Slaves were not 
to be driven, he taught, or sweated; they were 
not to be treated in a harsh or inhumane manner ; 
they were to be fed and clothed like their 
masters; they were never to be called by the 
opprobrious name of slaves or made to feel their 
position. When the master sat down to his 
meals the slave was to be invited to sit down 
with him, and if out of respect for his master he 
hesitated, the master was to hand him some of 
the viands before him. _If the work assigned to 
him was hard, the master was to lend a helping 
hand. A slave was to be allowed to purchase his 
freedom for a fixed sum of money, paying his 
master in a lump sum or by instalments out of 
wages earned outside, and the master was bound 
to provide him with every facility for doing so. 
Many minor offences of omission or commission 
could be expiated by the manumission of a 
slave. A verse in the Koran expressly prohibits 
the master taking favours from a slave girl 
against her will, and promises her divine mercy 
if she is wronged. Father or mother was not to 
be separated from child, or brother from brother, 
or husband from wife. Slavery by purchase, such 
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as is still surreptitiously carried on in this country, 
was abolished, and no free man was to be reduced 
to the condition unless he was a prisoner of war. 
In fact, servitude was completely emasculated and 
shorn of its rigours before the final blow was 
dealt to its existence, by the famous verse of the 
Koran which enjoined that a war-taken thrall 
was either to be given his freedom as an act of 
kindness, or allowed to be ransomed. 

‘The fact is that the laws and institutions of 
Islam are based on a wise study of human nature 
and are not ideal precepts more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, The Koran ex- 
pressly emphasizes our weakness over and over 
again, and tempers its injunctions accordingly. 
‘Man is by nature weak,’ it says in one place, and 
in another, ‘ Man is verily most ungrateful and hard 
of heart. ‘He hath created man from a moist 
germ, yet lo! he grows an open caviller!’ ‘Man 
is by nature hasty. ‘Man has never enough of 
asking for good things, but when an ill befalleth 
him he becomes despondent of God’s mercy!’ 
‘Does man ever get all he would like to have ?’ 
And again, ‘ Man is truly by nature hasty; when 
evil befalleth him, impatient; but when good 
befalleth to his lot, tenacious.’ ‘Surely in 
trouble have we created man.’ ‘Truly man is 
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to his Lord ungrateful, and of this he is himself a 
witness, and truly he is vehement in the love of 
this world’s goods.’ 

“But enough! I have treated you to these 
quotations to show that the Islamic code of 
morality and social conduct recognizes the faults 
and failings of human nature which it attempts to 
correct, elevate and purify by means within easy 
reach of man, not by counsels of perfection which 
can never be attained. Therein lies, as I have 
hinted before, the secret of its success. Had its 
followers preserved the faith in its purity, its 
conquests to-day would be much wider than they 
are, and the number of those who have accepted 
it as their rule of life much larger, numerous as 
they are even now. There are, however, en- 
couraging signs ; Mohamedans in all parts of the 
world are beginning to realize their errors; they 
seem to me to be getting ready to cast off from 
their faith the alien accretions which have adhered 
to it in the course of time, and restore it to 
its pristine purity. I have no apprehensions. 
The Islam of the future will, I hope and believe, 
be the Islam of its founder, a missionary, but not 
an aggressive religion. Its blessings will reach 
farther and spread wider than ever, and it will 
bring the greater portion of mankind into one 
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fold. Depend upon it the old prophecy will be 
fulfilled, be it under the leadership of Christ or 
that of Mahdi, the last of the Imams.” 

Danzil Stanford smiled at the old man’s 
enthusiasm, and the tone of prophecy which in 
the end he had unconsciously assumed. He 
offered no comments, however, on what he had 
heard, and allowed a few minutes to pass before 
resuming the discussion. 

“ There are one or two points,” he said at last, 
“on which I would like you to enlighten me. 
You say Islam forbids religious persecution, but 
the world, especially the Western world, my 
world, has always accused Islam of intolerance.” 

On hearing this the good old Murshid 
straightened himself on his seat and said— 

‘This is one of the greatest calumnies against 
Islam that are prevalent in your part of the world, 
born partly of ignorance and partly of blind 
prejudice, and the next time you come I will go 
thoroughly into the matter, for I feel very keenly 
about this misrepresentation.” 

Denzil promised to ride over on the following 
evening and hear what the Murshid had to say 
on this important matter. 


CHAPTER IX 


NCE again the friends met, but the shadow 
of coming events seemed to hang like 
a pall over them, and the greetings which 
they exchanged, though warm and affectionate 
as ever, were tinged with a gentle sadness of 
which they were themselves hardly conscious. 
After a little talk on indifferent topics such as 
the migrations of the Court from one palace 
to another or the promotion or transfer of 
officials in whom they were interested, Denzil 
Stanford ventured to remind his friend that he 
was impatient to continue the discourse on Islam 
from the point at which he had left off at their 
previous meeting. The old gentleman, who 
could not help feeling flattered at the eagerness 
shown by his young friend, thereupon went 
on in the following words :— 
“Instead of favouring religious persecution, 
one of the greatest services which humanity 
owes to the Prophet of Arabia is the lesson of 
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the doctrine embodied in numerous passages 
of the Koran such as: ‘ For you is your religion 
as for me is mine.’ ‘ There shall be no compul- 
sion in religion,’ and others to the same effect, 
but both by precept and example Mohamed 
taught his followers not to molest the pagan 
Arabs, or the Jews and Christians of his time, 
or interfere with the due performance of their 
religious duties, except in cases in which they 
were the aggressors. Under his successors, 
this teaching expanded into a settled policy of 
leniency and toleration in marked contrast 
with the persecution and ill-treatment that 
were meted out to aliens in race and religious 
belief in other countries and by other nations. 
While the Christian Kaiser Heraclius was 
persecuting and plundering his own Christian 
subjects, because they would not subscribe to 
certain doctrines to which he had chosen to 
give his adherence, the Moslem invaders of 
his Asiatic provinces were offering them protec- 
tion for life and property and a perfect freedom 
of worship, with just such unimportant restric- 
tions as were needed to prevent collision between 
the followers of two such distinct forms of faith 
and outbreaks of fanaticism on either side. The 
first expedition sent to Syria carried with it 
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the following human mandate from the Khalifah 
Abu Bakr :— 

“Be just; break not your plighted faith; 
mutilate none, slay neither children, old men, 
nor women; injure not the date palm nor burn 
it with fire, nor cut down any fruit-bearing tree ; 
slay neither flocks nor herds nor camels, except 
for food. Perchance you may come across men 
who have retired into monasteries: leave them 
and their work in peace. You may eat of the 
food that the people of the land will bring you 
in their vessels, making mention thereon of 
the name of God. You will come across people 
with shaven crowns: touch them only with the 
flat of the sword. Go forward now in the name 
of God and may He protect you in battle and 
pestilence,’ 

‘The churches, convents and monasteries 
of the conquered Christians were allowed to 
remain in their possession, their lands and 
their endowments were left intact, and they 
were exempted from military service on con- 
dition of paying a capitation tax called Jizya, 
which was graduated according to the means of 
the person assessed, but in no case exceeds 
about fifteen of our rupees. It was levied only 
on the able-bodied males, for women, children, 
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monks, the -halt and the blind and the sick, 
mendicants and slaves were exempt therefrom. 

‘This tax of which so much has been made 
by the enemies of Islam was levied in lieu of 
military service to which every able-bodied 
citizen was liable, and in return for the protection 
offered them. Cases are cited in which it was 
remitted altogether, when foreign invasion had 
for the time put it out of the power of the 
Mohamedan ruler to afford protection to his 
Christian subjects. Sometimes even Moha- 
medans were allowed to commyte their military 
obligation by payment of Jizya, like their 
Christian fellow-subjects. It must also be borne 
in mind that the Christians who paid the Jizya 
were exempt from the payment of Zakat or 
the obligatory contribution to a Poor Fund 
levied annually on the believers. 

“In Baghdad, in Persia, in Egypt, in Spain, 
Christians were freely admitted into the service 
of the State and held offices of high emolument 
and power. Christian priests and divines were 
at liberty to carry on religious controversies with 
learned Moslems. Books written in Arabic have 
come down to us from these days in which attempt 
is made by a Christian author to refute Moslem 
doctrines and uphold the truth of Christianity. 
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‘Christians were allowed to manage their 
own internal affairs, and their religious leaders 
exercised judicial functions where the parties 
concerned were of their own persuasion. They 
not only kept most of their old churches, but 
were occasionally allowed to build new ones. 
Some were thus built in early Moslem times 
in Syria, Egypt, Arabia, even in Baghdad itself, 
the capital of the Caliphs and a mighty strong- 
hold of Islam. 

‘One of the most remarkable documents 
of those days embodying the terms on which 
Jerusalem mae to the Khalifah Omar, is 
in itself a monument of the spirit of liberality 
and toleration which animated the early Moslem 
conquerors. Listen, my friend, and tell me if 
anything like it is to be found in the annals of 
European history in ancient or medieval times. 

“In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. The following are the terms 
of capitulation, which I, Omar, the servant of 
God, the Commander of the Faithful, grant to 
the people of Jerusalem. I grant them security 
for their lives, their possessions, and their 
children, their churches, their crosses, and all 
that appertains to them in their integrity, and 
their lands, and to all of their religion. Their 
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churches therein shall not be impoverished nor 
destroyed, nor injured from among them, neither 
their endowments, nor their dignity and not a 
thing of their property; neither shall the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem be exposed to violence in 
following their religion, nor shall one of them 
be injured.’ 

“A still greater degree of freedom was 
allowed to their Christian subjects by the 
Moslem conquerors of Spain. In fact, it was 
the intolerance, bigotry, and withal the ungodly 
lives and evil practices of their priesthood and 
nobility, that opened the door to Tarique and 
Mansur, and served as effective auxiliaries to 
their arms. Under Moslem rule the Christians 
were freed from the incubus of the Inquisition, 
and religious persecution became a thing of the 
past. The different Christian sects which, under 
their own rulers, were always in a state of mortal 
conflict with each other, found it possible to live 
at peace ; the Jews ceased to be robbed or other- 
wise maltreated—in one word, the country was 
rescued from a state of unmitigated disorder, and 
given the blessings of a settled and just govern- 
ment. No attempt was made to convert the 
Christian population by direct force or indirect 
pressure: they were left undisturbed in the 
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enjoyment of their religion. No obstacle was 
placed in the way of the public performance of 
the ritual prescribed by their Church, and their 
priests and monks were left free to go about 
in the distinctive garb of their profession. 

“The Moslem universities at Cordova, 
Granada, and elsewhere, opened their doors to 
Christian students, and thus was the light of 
Greek and Arab learning let in to mitigate the 
Cimmerian darkness in which the rest of Europe 
was involved. So perfect, in fact, was the 
toleration, so untrammelled the freedom in which 
the Spaniards lived, under their alien rulers, and 
of such frequent occurrence was the voluntary 
conversion of Christians to their religion, that 
some of the most fanatical ecclesiastics among 
them felt alarmed, and looked about for some 
means of causing a breach between the people 
and their rulers. To this feeling may be ascribed 
the extraordinary policy adopted by the zealots 
of forcing the hands of the Arab magistracy and 
compelling them to resort to persecution. They 
put a man here and a man there to offer public 
insult to the Moslem religion so that he might 
earn the crown of martyrdom for himself, hoping 
thus to keep alive the fire of religious zeal which 
was in danger of dying out from sheer inanition. 
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“ With this you should compare the treatment 
meted out to the Moors and the Moriscoes by 
Ferdinand and Isabella when they had, un- 
fortunately for Spain, succeeded in putting an 
end to Moslem dominion in the country. The 
slaughter of innocent men and women, the whole- 
sale expulsion of the remainder from their 
country and their homes, the burning of magni- 
‘ficent libraries which the Arab rulers had caused 
to be amassed in the course of centuries, the re- 
establishment of the Inquisition with all its 
terrors and atrocities—these came to be the pride 
and the boast of the Christian rulers who now 
sat on the throne which had once been occupied 
by an Al-Hakam or an Abdul-Momin. 

“It was the same in India, for leaving out of 
account a maniac like Mohamed Taghlag, or an 
atrocious despot like Tippu, where can you show 
me such a mild form of government as that of 
the Moguls? Beneficent as is British rule in 
India in every way, it has not yet attained to the 
pitch of liberality which the Mogul Emperors 
displayed. Coming down to our own day, look 
at the way Mohamedan rulers protect and 
cherish their Hindu subjects, how they dispense 
their patronage without regard to caste or colour, 
and confer honours and Jaghirs indiscriminately 
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on Hindus and Mohamedans. You see a 
shining instance of their large-hearted policy of 
tolerance and liberality in our own ruler—may 
God grant him a long life and all prosperity. 
Temples and churches receive subsidies from him 
no less than mosques; and Brahmins are fed as 
freely on certain occasions as are our own fakirs. 
Hindu nobles and Hindu commoners and 
Christian officials hold some of the highest posts 
in the State, and jostle their Moslem compatriots 
in their Prince’s durbars. This is as it should be. 
Our beloved ruler is only carrying out the spirit 
of the religion he follows, and the traditions 
of the Prophet and his immediate successors. 
“When your countrymen talk of the in- 
tolerance of Islam, may I remind them that, 
during the thirteen centuries of its benign 
existence in this world, Islam has burnt no man 
or woman at the stake, nor was there a Moslem 
Inquisition to torture them ’ere they were burnt. 
No fire was ever kindled for a Moslem auéo 
da fé ; Moslems never closed the gates of know- 
ledge to all but their priests and their preachers ; 
Moslems never committed wholesale slaughter in 
the name of God, or expelled hundreds and 
thousands of men and women and children from 
their country because of their religion; Moslem 
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conquerors never exterminated whole nations 
because they were not of their way of thinking, 
or to get possession of the land they lived in, or 
of the gold they quarried. Nor were they ever 
accused of having converted simple, guileless 
savages into drunken brutes by the million for 
the sake of filthy lucre. In our own times, look 
at the atrocities committed by a Christian people 
‘against the natives of the Congo, or the treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa. What right 
has any Christian nation to talk of the intolerance 
of the Mohamedans when it has only to look 
back upon its own past history to be confounded 
by the inexorable logic of facts ?” 

Denzil had listened without offering any 
comment, for, carried away by his subject, the 
Murshid had risen, and the two friends paced 
side by side in the quiet moonlight. A long 
pause ensued after the Murshid had ceased 
speaking, and Stanford, who knew his friend 
well, was little surprised to see tears in the old 
man’s eyes, so greatly had the vehemence of his 
concluding remarks affected him. Clasping his 
hands warmly, Denzil said— 

“Thank you a thousand times, my good 
and kind friend; the truths that you have so 
frankly put forth will afford me food for thought 
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many a day. Good night, and God be with 
you.” 

Much affected, Denzil rode away, and as he 
turned to take a last look at the solemn but 
peaceful scene, he saw the venerable old man 
raise his hands in token of a farewell benedic- 
tion. 


CHAPTER X 


T was soon after his long and earnest con- 
versation with the Murshid, in which the 
latter had explained to him the beauties of Islam, 
that Denzil Stanford left the station for a short 
summer holiday. On his return he hurried to 
pay his respects to his friend; but, alas ! the kind 
and genial Murshid was no more. He found 
that he had passed away in his absence, and his 
mortal remains were laid to rest under the cool 
shade of a tree, his grave draped with a green 
sheet and covered with wreaths of jessamine and 
roses. 

To Denzil Stanford everything about the 
place wore a changed look. He stood by the 
grave of his dear friend with a sob in his throat 
and a tightening at his heart. He could scarcely 
trust himself to speak to the men standing by, 
one of whom volunteered the information that 
the Murshid had for some. time been slightly 
indisposed, On the morning of his death he had 
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for some days, but that after he had made his 
ablutions and said his morning prayers he 
complained of feeling faint and giddy, and lay 
down. Thinking he had again fallen asleep, no 
one would venture to disturb him, and it was 
only when his wife had sent Zorah to him with a 
cup of milk that they found him stiff and cold. 

Denzil Stanford turned abruptly towards his 
horse. He felt too overcome to speak, though 
he longed to have news of Zorah. Hp did not 
know whether it would be the correct thing to 
inquire about her and her mother. 

All the way home his thoughts turned on the 
uncertainty of life, and Zorah’s face as he last 
saw it haunted him. What would be her fate 
now without the guiding hand of her father ? 

It is needless to describe the sensation caused 
by the Murshid’s death and the passionate grief 
of his disciples and friends, 

This was Zorah’s first great grief and 
misfortune. It fell upon her for the time being 
with crushing weight. It seemed strange to her 
to be without him. It was difficult for her to 
realize that he could not answer her call and 
come to her, that she might prattle to him of her 
childish joys and sorrows. Her pillow was often 
wet with tears, and he whose love and fondness 
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had been her comfort was not there to dry them. 
She grieved much and pined sadly ; but childhood 
is not the season of lasting grief. 

For her mother, life had changed completely, 
and an ominous pall which she felt would never 
lift, enveloped her. Zorah was now all she had 
in the world to live for, and as days, weeks, and 
months went by she found herself making plans 
so that the education begun by her father should 
continue. But this was not an easy matter, 
many obstacles had to be overcome. Every- 
thing passed into the hands of Abu Talib Shah, 
the only son of the Murshid, a most unworthy 
descendant of the Pir, or Saint, for Abu Talib 
Shah was unlike his father in every respect. 
He was small in stature, thin almost to emacia- 
tion, with staring vacant eyes and an expression- 
less countenance. He worea goaty beard which 
added to the length of his face. He had a 
sluggish contented nature, but hated contradic- 
tion. He was very reserved in company, and a 
man of few words because of few ideas. His 
father knowing what a weak character his was, 
had had him married when quite young to a 
distant relation of his first wife’s. The girl 
chosen was several years older than Abu Talib 
Shah and from the first assumed the whip hand 
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over him in a tactful way, and he was mere wax 
in her hands. 

To cure a chronic complaint she induced him 
to take opium in small quantities, as the sole 
remedy potent enough to control it, and was 
thus the cause of his becoming a confirmed 
opium eater, 

As is usual in such cases the quantity of 
opium consumed continually increased, and he 
gradually sank under the lulling seductiveness of 
this drug into a listless habit of life. Nervous 
irritation forced him at times into fearful excesses, 
and he became an abject slave to the habit. To 
quote the words of the Hakim in the “ Talisman,” 
“Opium is one of the productions which Allah 
sent on earth for a blessing, though man’s weak- 
ness and wickedness have sometimes converted 
it into a curse.” 

He made efforts after his father’s death, each 
time, however, more and more feeble, to do what 
was required of him. He longed to realize his 
position as his father’s successor and the acknow- 
ledged heir to a heritage of sanctity and learning, 
but he lay under a weight that he had not the 
power to lift; the opium habit was an incubus 
and a nightmare from which he could not free 
himself, with the result that each day’s work was 
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put off to another day, and all his good intentions 
melted into thin air. His wife looked after all 
his affairs and was his mouthpiece in dealing 
with the outside world, such outside world as he 
was obliged by his position to come in contact 
with. 


CHAPTER XI 


AZIL BEGUM, the wife of Abu Talib 
Shah, was a masterful woman and ruled 
her husband. Everything he said and did was 
previously drummed into his head quietly by her, 
though he, poor man, knew it not, being under 
the impression, like so many others of his sort, 
that he found his way about with his own light 
and without anybody’s guidance. She could 
work on him quietly and by stealth, as it were, and 
lead him to any point she had in view. Her 
method was simplicity itself. She would begin 
by giving in to the law he laid down and then 
make him imagine that any change she made in 
it was an after-thought of his own, and so he lived 
in a fool’s paradise. She had made a few friends 
among the zenana folk of the late Murshid’s murzds, 
and these women soon became her familiars, as it 
were, and her confidantes ; they gave her advice, 
gossiped with her, and were frequent visitors at 

her house. 
Fazil Begum was in her element when Fatima 
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Begum and Roshan Begum, her two best friends, 
came to see her, and these two ladies always 
hunted in couples, and never went to see her 
except together. Roshan Begum was the widow 
of a wealthy Vakil who had died a few years 
before, leaving ample means for the support of 
his widow and for the education of an only son, 
who had been sent to England to study for the 
bar. He had built several houses not far from 
the shrine of the Saint, and these brought in a 
good rent. 

One of these houses Roshan Begum had set 
apart for herself, and here she often came and 
spent weeks or months at a time. It was rarely 
that Fatima Begum did not accompany her. 

Fatima Begum was the favourite wife, though 
childless, of a popular Aakem, or doctor, and was 
for ever singing his praises, not only as a husband, 
but as the greatest 4akim in the place. 

These two women had heard that things were 
not running smoothly for Zorah and her mother 
in their old home. Fazil Begum loved to show 
her authority and let them see arte it was she who 
was the mistress. 

It was more than a year since the Murshid 
had died. Abu Talib Shah, though a kindly 
natured man, was too much in the hands of his 
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wife to interfere, and the people around, seeing 
how matters stood, thought it time that some- 
thing was done to preserve the peace and 
harmony of the household. One or two of the 
old Murshid’s oldest friends came to the con- 
clusion that the simplest way out of the difficulty 
would be for Abu Talib Shah to give his mother 
and sister an ample allowance and let them live 
apart in a lodging of theirown choosing. To this 
end the sympathy and co-operation of Roshan 
Begum and Fatima Begum had been enlisted, and 
these two ladies had promised to induce Fazil 
Begum to consent to the arrangement when they 
went to see her next time. The opportunity was 
not long delayed. Fazil Begum, who had not 
seen her friends for some time, asked them to 
come and spend an afternoon at her place, 
naming the day, and dine with her afterwards. 
The two ladies accepted the invitation with the 
greatest pleasure. When the day arrived it found 
Fazil Begum full of the expected visit, and already 
enjoying in anticipation the lively time she was 
to have with her friends and the scandal she was 
to hear. From early morning preparations were 
begun for their coming. 

Attached to the back of Fazil Begum’s house 
was a well-wooded, high-walled garden, and there, 
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under the shade of a clump of trees, a large carpet 
had been laid on which a white honeycombed 
counterpane bordered with red and edged with a 
deep fringe was spread. Here sat Fazil Begum 
after her midday meal, leaning against a huge 
bolster covered with a clean white case, im- 
patiently awaiting her two friends. She was a 
dark-complexioned woman, without any pre- 
tensions to beauty, and showed a fondness for 
dress and bright colours. She wore a veil with a 
zigzag pattern of all the colours of the rainbow, 
her net robe was patterned with large squares, her 
pyjamas were of silk with red blue and yellow 
stripes, while her ornaments were of solid gold, 
but not jewelled. 

Now and then she would scream in a shrill 
squeaky voice to the three dirty-looking slave 
girls who seemed to be busy cooking at the other 
end of the garden, repeating her orders about the 
cooking of the dinner over and over again with 
threats and abuse. Now it was whether the 
curds she had ordered for the pilau had arrived, 
if so it was to be made with the two seers of 
good ghee she had collected, by the cook hired to 
make the pilau, but some one was to watch him 
closely and see that he did not steal any of it. 
Now it was whether the tender tamarind leaves 
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had been picked and set aside for the curry 
liked so much by herself and her two friends. 
And again, the brinjal and egg curry was to be 
flavoured with very little saffron and served with 
plain white rice, as curries cooked in oil are never 
to be served with pilau. 

She hurried over washing the betel leaves 
and wiped them ona red cloth. She then gave 
each leaf a daub of lime, adding a tiny scrap of 
catechue, and folded them into three-cornered 
figures fixing the edges in place with a clove, and 
arranged them ina pile on a silver tray. She 
had hardly completed these preparations when 
she heard the sound of carriage wheels stopping 
before her house. 


CHAPTER XII 


4 UN, you filthy, slovenly jade!” she said 

to one of the girls. ‘“ Hold the purdah 
for my friends to alight, and bring them straight 
here.” She went forward and stood behind the 
ragged, filthy curtain of thick rough gunny that 
hung at the door leading into the garden and 
peeped through. As they entered she embraced 
them in turn and led them to the place prepared 
for their reception. After taking their seats and 
exchanging the usual compliments, they helped 
themselves to the pan, or betel leaves, from the 
tray, and Fazil Begum pushed her pandan' 
closer so that they might have as much of the 
tobacco and spices as suited their taste. They 
seemed to keep time in chewing the betel leaves 
and spitting into the spittoons simultaneously. 
After chewing the pan they began to feel more 
at home, and started a conversation. 

* How are all in your house, your husband, 
your mother-in-law, and your sister-in-law? Do 
1 Betel-nut box. 
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you expect the two latter to come and dine with 
us?” 

‘My husband is, as usual, good and kind, and 
you know that I obey his slightest wish. I 
would have had Zorah Begum and her mother 
here, but Zorah Begum's mother is so disagree- 
able that my husband warned me not to ask 
her, but to send her a tray of nice food from here 
when it is cooked. I myself keep aloof, and 
never interfere in their affairs, because in the end 
they will blame me if anything goes wrong. 
With all my kindness towards my mother-in-law 
and sister-in-law, I am accused behind my back 
of all sorts of cruelties towards them. I try to 
carry out my husband’s wishes in the smallest 
detail, as you both know.” 

Roshan Begum and Fatima Begum here ex- 
changed glances, for they knew perfectly well 
how Fazil Begum led her husband by invisible 
reins. Others saw it plainly, though he did not. 

“Well,” said Roshan Begum, “had my 
husband been alive—and he was, as you know, a 
clever and well-known Vakil—he would, I am sure, 
have advised you to manage it all in a pleasant 
way, and suggest to your husband that he should 
let these two keep house apart and provide an 
ample allowance for them to live on. This 
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would leave you free and happy, and prevent 
gossiping tongues from wagging. If anybody 
said things against you after that, you may be 
sure that both Fatima Begum and I, and many 
others, would take up the cudgels on your 
behalf.” 

“Yes,” agreed Fatima Begum, “try and rid 
yourself of them.” 
' “Tam quite willing,” said Fazil Begum, “that 
they should live separately, but I am not very 
sure that my husband will consent to this 
arrangement. My mother-in-law is always din- 
ning it into our ears that Zorah Begum’s education 
is being neglected, and that we must find special 
teachers who will be able to continue the teaching 
begun by her father. My husband thinks it is 
absurd to educate women; he says he will give 
enough to feed and clothe them, and no more, 
and that all ideas about educating Zorah Begum 
should be set aside. I always side with my 
husband in all his opinions. What doesa woman 
want with education? I am not an educated 
woman myself, but I manage my house and my 
husband well.” 

This latter remark drew a smile from her two 
friends. Roshan Begum and Fatima Begum 
were sure now that they had accomplished the 
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matter of Zorah and her mother living apart, 
and they accordingly turned the conversation 
to other things. 

It may well be imagined that they piled 
compliments thickly on Fazil Begum—what an 
excellent woman she was, and one that her 
husband should be proud of, and so forth. 

‘“] have had,” she said, “plenty of worry and 
anxiety about my husband during his illness 
lately. He wanted me constantly near him; it 
was a terrible strain on me, my time being taken 
up with household and outside matters, This is 
the first time since his illness that I have been 
able to get a free afternoon and have you, my 
two dear friends, with me.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE purdah was lifted at this moment and 
Gulab Khatoon limped in. She had 
evidently been moulded by Omar Khayyam’s 
potter, for she stood all awry, and was as bony as 
an anatomical model. But one could see from 
her expression that she was both intelligent and 
cunning. No one was better versed in the 
gossip and scandal of the day. She posed as an 
authority on every subject. She had been to the 
Haj, her expenses having been paid by a Begum 
in whose zenana she was a frequent visitor and 
from whom she drew a small pension, having 
served her as an atunjt.‘ She lived ina small tile- 
roofed house just outside the area of the Saint’s 
shrine, and when not visiting her Begum Sahib, 
or some other Begum Sahib, who encouraged her 
visits just to listen to gossip and scandal, she 
made it a duty to come and see Fazil Begum 
nearly every day. 
‘See, here is Gulab Khatoon! If you doubt 
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what I have said about the way I was worried 
and worked out of my life during my husband’s 
illness, you have only to ask Gulab Khatoon and 
she will bear witness to all I have said.” 

“Why should we ask Gulab Khatoon ?” said 
Fatima Begum. “Did I not hear everything 
from my husband, the Hakim Sahib? One day 
he came full of admiration and praise for your 
cleverness and determination; how some of the 
late Murshid’s murtds attempted to induce you to 
call in an English doctor when your husband was 
ill, and how you drove them away exclaiming 
that you did not want your husband’s life 
shortened, and that your own hakim was quite 
clever enough to cure him with the help of God. 
I was so thankful when he told me all this, for 
had you not been so determined, Fazil Begum, 
the consequences might have been disastrous. 
Why, only a short time ago Nawab Habib Yar 
Jung’s little daughter was ill with dysentery and 
her father, who admires everything Western and 
always has European doctors called in when there 
is sickness in the house, had the child treated by 
one of them, and with what result? Why, the 
child was brought to death’s door, and when 
these doctors saw that nothing could be done, 
they advised the father to remove the child to 
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some hill station, as they considered that malaria 
was the cause of the trouble. The Hakim 
Sahib tells me that when these English doctors 
cannot cure a case they invariably ascribe it to 
malaria caused by mosquito bites, and insist on 
a change of air and scene. My husband, the 
flakim Sahib, says they know nothing of Indian 
diseases. Why, every one is bitten by mosquitoes 
-every day of his life, and yet these Europeans 
believe that we are so ignorant that they can 
with impunity stuff any lies down our throats, and 
that fool of a man Habib Yar Jung was quite 
ready to believe them, and was preparing to send 
the girl away for a change when my husband, the 
Hakim Sahib, was called in.” 

“ T know all the details of that case,’ chimed 
in Gulab Khatoon, as she munched pan and 
flicked into her mouth a pinch of tobacco. “ Had 
I not been there, your husband the Hakzm Sahib 
would never have been called in. I am constantly 
in the zezana of Nawab Habib Yar Jung. I 
happened to go there that morning, and I saw the 
Begum Sahib in great distress. Every prepara- 
tion had been made for the child to leave the 
following morning. A European doctor and two 
nurses had been engaged, and a special saloon 
had been bespoken to convey them. I knew I 
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had only to suggest it to the Begum Sahib for all 
these arrangements tobe upset. I said, ‘Begum 
Sahib, why are you so distressed and unhappy 
about your child’s illness? By the blessing of 
God she will be restored to perfect health and 
strength if you will only change the English 
treatment for Yanani. The English doctors dub 
them quacks and condemn their mode of treat- 
ment and their system of medicine, but we all 
know that it is much older than the European 
system and better suited to the climate and 
people of this country. Send for Bahadur Khan, 
who is the best known Yunani 4akim here. Had 
I gone to him when I had that wound on my 
foot I would not have been without one now, and 
walking lame. I was taken to the English 
hospital and a good portion of my foot was cut 
off.’ 

‘All that I said had a proper effect on the 
Begum Sahib; she immediately sent for her 
husband, Nawab Habib Yar Jang, and began 
rating him. 

“You fool!’ she said, ‘countermand every 
order about sending my child away for a change, 
get rid of every doctor here, they will only end 
by killing my child, and send at once for Bahadur 
Khan, the Yunani 4akim, for I will have no 
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other treatment but his,’ Nawab Habib Yar 
Jung, who ever stood in awe of his wife's fiery 
temper and venomous tongue, consented at once, 
and carriages and motors were despatched in all 
directions to find the Aakim and bring him 
without a moment’s delay. 

‘*As soon as he arrived, he was hurried into 
the room where the little Sahib Zadi lay, and 
after feeling her pulse and examining her in other 
ways, he told the anxious parents that it was a 
case of dysentery aggravated by bad treatment. 
Quinine had evidently been administered which 
had aggravated her symptoms, as it was a 
medicine that did not agree with Indian con- 
stitutions, and that it was a favourite medicine 
with English doctors who rammed it down the 
throats of nearly all their patients. He requested 
that a tender pomegranate should be fetched 
from the garden, and when this was procured he 
punctured a hole in it and put in a small quantity 
of opium, then he smeared it thickly over with 
moistened red clay and wrapped it in with strips 
of muslin smeared with the same clay. He then 
had a hole dug in the ground and lined with cow 
dung cakes and after placing the pomegranate in 
the centre he lighted the cakes. When well 
roasted he removed the burnt clay from around 
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the fruit and pounded it into a powder. He 
ordered that a good pinch of the powder should 
be given three times a day, and that the child 
should be kept on a strict diet of curds and soft 
rice, and I assure you she made a rapid recovery. 
You must thank me, Fatima Begum, for your 
husband being called in, and he was well 
rewarded for his trouble, because Nawab Habib 
Yar Jung is known to be a liberal man and pays 
handsomely for the slightest thing done for him. 
And it is just as well that he stands in awe of 
his wife’s venomous tongue. Nobody can abuse 
as she does, She has reduced the use of 
expletives to a fine art.” 

Fatima Begum began to feel her feathers 
ruffled at Gulab Khatoon’s remarks. 

‘‘Tt is not one like you, Gulab Khatoon, who 
would be able to influence any one for or against 
my husband the Hakim Sahib. He is acknow- 
ledged to be the best Aakzm in the place. He 
is known and appreciated by every one from 
the ruler of the country down to every beggar 
in the street, and even the biggest European 
doctors in the town, who are drawing thousands 
of rupees as pay from the State, cannot compete 
with him. My husband was trained from his 
earliest youth by the great and well-known 
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hakim in Delhi, whose patients came to him 
from the four corners of the world to be treated, 
and my husband gained a name as being his 
best pupil.” 

“All you say is true enough,” replied Gulab 
Khatoon, “But if you think that you can 
compare his treatment with that of the European 
doctors you are mistaken. He might be able 
to cure a few diseases, but compare it with 
the thousands of cases that are cured in the 
European hospital and no boast made of it.” 

‘Why, Gulab Khatoon, only a little while 
ago you said that if my husband had treated 
your foot it would not have been amputated 
by the English doctors.” 

Gulab Khatoon scratched her head and 
thought for a moment, and then said— 

‘Saying is one thing and meaning is 
another; what I really meant was _ that 
local applications might have kept the ulcer 
stationary, and that I might still have had my 
foot. But English doctors are outspoken and to 
the point, and as they were sure that the ulcer 
would break out again and spread, and my foot 
would never be cured completely, the next best 
thing would be to remove it, which they did. 
They never prevaricate or put off till to-morrow 
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what can be done to-day, but with the people 
of the place it is different. Everything is 
‘Inshallah’? or ‘Kal’? This procrastination 
is the curse of the place. Everything is put 
off from day to day. Is it not so, Fazil Begum ? 
I am glad my son is in the service of the British 
Government. In that service a petition of 
even a common beggar is received and a reply 
given. Here, to get the most urgent petition 
into the hands of any high official, the mouths 
of those through whose hands it has to reach 
him have to be sweetened, and after one has 
begged, borrowed, or stolen the wherewithal to 
sweeten the mouths of such people, what is 
the result? Your petition is pigeon-holed.” 

“Let us cease this unprofitable talk,” said 
Fazil Begum, “and go and begin dinner. 
I see Gulchaman bringing the basin and 
ewer to wash our hands before sitting to 
dasterkhan.” * 

“I must be going away,” said Gulab 
Khatoon, “ because I promised to go to Noor- 
un-Nisa Begum’s palace to-night. A Bismillah 
ceremony is going on there, and I thought I 
had better pass my time here until the carriage 
she has promised to send for me arrived. Allah 

1 Please God. 2 To-morrow. 3 Tablecloth. 
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Hafiz;”* and, salaaming to each one, she limped 
away. 

“What a vile woman that is,” said Fatima 
Begum. 

“Yes, most unreliable,’ said Roshan Begum. 
“She blows hot and cold in the same breath, 
when it suits her she says good things of one, 
and when it suits her she says evil things. 
The wretched woman knows all the gossip and 
scandal of every zenana.” 

“ That is the very reason,” remarked Fazil 
Begum, ‘“‘that she has admission to all the big 
zenanas, they love to find out all the evil things 
of others; and they feed her on sweets and 
flattery so that she may hold her tongue about 
themselves, which she never does.” 

“T have nothing to fear from her tongue,” 
said Fatima .Begum, “and I wish I had said 
something nasty to annoy her.” 

“TY dare her to say anything about me,” said 
Roshan Begum, “though I am a widow, and 
even if she said anything of me what do I care.” 
They all three sat to the dasterkhan,* after having 
washed their hands, and did justice to the pilau, 
curries, and other good things that were served 
up by the slave girls as directed by their mistress, 

1 God be with you. 2 Tablecloth. 
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The conversation about Zorah and her mother 
was now resumed by Fazil Begum, who was 
really keen in her heart of hearts to send them 
away, though she would not show it for the 
world. 

The annual Urs of the Saint was drawing 
near and Roshan Begum and Fatima Begum 
departed, hoping to return again in a few 
weeks for the festivities which accompany that 
anniversary. | 


CHAPTER XIV 


AWAB NAOBUT ALI KHAN was the 

sole representative of an old Mohamedan 

family of Sharifabad. Son of a spendthrift father 
and a hopeless spendthrift himself, he was yet a 
singularly attractive young nobleman, gifted 
with a genial and kindly disposition. Many 
a man owes his success in life to the accident of 
possessing a pleasant smile that wins the con- 
fidence of those who approach him, and so it was 
with young Naobut Ali Khan. He was twenty- 
two years of age, a good rider and polo player, 
a dead shot, a fine all-round sportsman, In fact 
he had in him the making of a noble character 
had his companions been well chosen in his early 
youth, and some interest taken in his upbringing 
by the old antiquated fossil who was appointed 
as his guardian. Little attention was given to 
his education, but trouble was taken to get him 
to qualify as a good rider and in the excercise of 
arms, Surrounded as he was by paid com- 
panions and servants, who vied with one another 
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to ingratiate themselves in their young master’s 
good graces, and ministered obsequiously to all 
his whims and caprices, it is surprising that 
Naobut Ali Khan had turned out as good a 
fellow as he was. He courted English society, 
and had many friends both among the civilians 
and the military. He did his best to dress like 
them and followed their way of living. His 
ancestral palace was altered to suit his newly 
acquired tastes, and he had it magnificently 
furnished in the European style. Here he loved 
to entertain his English friends, giving break- 
fasts and dinners, tennis and bridge parties on 
the most lavish scale. As a good sportsman, 
many successful s4zkar parties were organized 
by him, and trophies galore of his -success 
adorned the floors and walls of his rooms, 

Of all his numerous companions and 
attendants two—Ghulam Mohamed and Sher 
Khan—were Naobut Ali Khan’s favourites. 
He placed entire confidence in them and talked 
to them without reserve, and they on their part 
followed him everywhere, and were always ready 
to carry out his slightest wish. 

One day Nawab Naobut Ali Khan was 
invited to a Basant party—for Basani, the spring 
season of the year, had softly glided in with 
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its balmy zephyrs and “its slight fingers full of 
leaves and flowers.” Naobut Ali Khan accepted 
the invitation and entered his host’s palace with 
an unknown gladness in his heart, for 


“In the spring a fuller crimson 

Comes upon the robin’s breast ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

In the spring a livelier iris 
Changes on the burnished dove ; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


He greeted his host and sat beside him, and 
was soon surrounded by a throng of admiring 
friends and acquaintances, many of them attired 
in a shade of yellow called Basantz supposed to 
be the colour of the season—the Indian spring. 

A nautch was in progress, A group of five girls 
brilliantly clothed in Basantéz colour had arranged 
themselves on what answered for the stage. 
They had little silver bells fastened to their 
feet, the soft harmonious tinkling of which 
vibrated in unison with the exquisite melody of 
their voices, They danced sometimes singly 
and sometimes together, gliding gracefully with 
their tinkling anklets, while their slow steps and 


the snake-like movement of their supple arms 
kept time to the music. 
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Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s attention was 
attracted by one of the young girls in the group 
of dancers ; she seemed to fascinate him. Though 
not beautiful, she possessed that potent but 
elusive charm which entrances a youthful watcher 
and leads him into a sort of troubled daydream 
out of which he tries to waken but may not. 
She wore a circlet of jessamine in her hair, which 
exhaled a languid, cloying sweetness, her voice 
was sweet and clear and expressive, the passionate 
words of her song he imagined were intended 
only for him. She moved easily and with 
voluptuous grace. The curves of her cypress- 
like figure were seen distinctly under the 
gossamer veil which clung to her, and enveloped 
her as a mist envelops a plant covered with 
flowers; and, as if to make the similitude still 
more striking, the golden spangles on her veil 
shone like dew drops in the early morning sun. 
The light of many chandeliers that illumined the 
hall was thrown full on her face, her heavy lids 
half covered her dreamy eyes which peeped 
from beneath a curtain of long lashes, 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s fancy was not a 
delusion, for the fascination was mutual. When- 
ever their eyes met he smiled approval at her 
and she smiled back. Her glances and song 
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conveyed to him the message of love, for she, on 
her part, felt her heart go out to him, and he 
was seized with a mad longing to possess her, He 
was so overcome and beside himself with the 
delirium of this rising desire that he rose and, 
making excuses to his host, left the room 
abruptly, followed by his two faithful servitors. 

Once outside the gate he burst out 
‘impetuously with the remark that, unless he 
could possess the lovely dancer, life for him 
would not be worth living. 

His two henchmen, Ghulam Mohamed and 
Sher Khan, assured him almost in the same 
breath that nothing was easier than to bring 
her to him. They said a few gold mokars 
would win over the duenna to whom the ¢az/a, or 
troupe of dancing girls, belonged, but as it was 
well known that he was soon to be married to a 
lady connected by blood with the ruling family, 
it would be safest to conduct the negotiations 
with the greatest secrecy. Ghulam Mohamed, 
who was an adept in matters of this kind, took 
it on himself to make the necessary arrangements 
with caution and with dispatch. The very next 
morning a nice mansion, with a big courtyard and 
huge gates to shut out effectually the curious, was 


hired and furnished, and before the week was well 
Hq 
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over, Shadee Jan, the young dancing girl, was 
installed in the place. The house was simply 
furnished, the floor covered with white cloth and 
low divans arranged against the walls. Heavy 
chandeliers hung from the roof and wall lamps 
were fixed at equal distances upon the walls. 
One of the rooms opened towards a back court- 
yard, in the centre of which was an artistic- 
looking cistern made in marble, with an 
ornamental fountain throwing up a constant 
spray of water. When the arrangements had 
been completed Nawab Naobut Ali Khan lost 
no time in going to see the dancer. When he 
entered the room Shadee Jan was seated on the 
steps which led down to the courtyard, her chin 
resting in the hollow of her hand as she gazed 
at the spray of crystal water that rose and fell 
over the sides of the fountain. He approached 
unnoticed and stood watching her for a minute 
or two before coming forward. 

.“ What are you thinking about ?” he inquired 
as he sat down beside her and tried to take her 
hand in his. 

“T feel as if I had forgotten everything,” she 
replied, as she met his eyes unabashed and flung 
into his face the tassel of the jessamine garland 
she wore round her neck. He took the tassel 
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and drew her towards him, but she evaded his 
touch as she got free of the garland with a 
quick movement of her head and flung it round 
his neck. 

“You have never been absent from my 
thoughts, Shadee Jan,” he said, “since you sang 
to me the other evening. Iam glad you took 
pity on me and consented to come. Your beauty 
and charms dazzle me, and I can think of nothing 
else in my loneliness.” 

Shahee Jan laughed and replied, “If the 
moths rush to it, is the flame guilty ?” 

The evening went by pleasantly in laughter 
and song and Nawab Naobut Ali Khan was 
from that time a constant visitor. 


CHAPTER XV 


HE time of Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s 
wedding was approaching. 

“Only a few days more,” thought Shadee 
Jan, “and he will have his fair and rich bride, 
and I shall be nothing to him. Hai! Hai! I 
have given him all the love of my life; what a 
miserable creature I shall be when he leaves me. 
But he shall not. I will do all in my power to 
prevent his love from waning; I will sell my 
body and soul to retain his love. He swears by 
Allah that he will never change towards me; but 
who does not know that a man is by nature in- 
constant, while a woman's love never changes. 
A man’s love soon begins to weaken, and after a 
time almost every woman charms him more than 
the one he possesses; while a woman’s love 
increases from the very moment it is returned. 
But did not Rahman Jan once tell me that she 
made her lover her slave by means of an ancient 


Hindu love-charm that she procured and wore, 
TOO 
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and had, besides, to repeat this formula at stated 
times— 
‘ May thy heart devour itself for me, 
May thy mouth water for me.’ ” 

Having ended this soliloquy, Shadee Jan 
called aloud, ‘‘Siddee! Siddee!” and a black 
boy, dressed in a red muslin coat and pyjamas, 
with a greasy green-and-gold embroidered cap, 
answered her call and entered the room, and 
stood before her with a stolid countenance. 

“ You lazy cur,” she said; “run as quickly as 
you can to the house of Rahman Jan. If you do 
not find her at home, go to her garden house, 
even if you do not get there till midnight; give 
her my respects, and tell her she has been 
constantly in my thoughts of late; inquire after 
her health, and say that I wish to see her as 
soon as she can come to me, or allow me to go 
to her. Loiter not on the way, and if you are 
quick in carrying out my orders I will give 
you silver buttons for your coat. Send Yenkoo 
the Camatan to me as you go through the 
garden,” 

Siddee’s face lighted up with pleasure at the 
prospect of getting the silver buttons. He made 
a low salaam as he quitted her presence. 

Almost as quick as lightning Yenkoo entered 
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the room, and stood leaning against one of the 
carved wooden pillars. 

“ You sent for me, deedee,! and I have come,” 
she said. 

‘Go you, Yenkoo, to Pearee Bee, the woman 
who takes round jewels and gold laces and 
embroideries to the zezanas for Gopal Ram, that 
big sazkar; she lives near the market square; 
bid her come to me with pearls, necklaces, and 
jewelled anklets. Tell her to come without 
delay, and here, take this rupee and buy yourself 
a silk bodice, but be quick.” 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan had left her a few 
days before for his marriage. It would probably 
be a month or more before he would be able to 
escape from the forms and ceremonies which he 
would be obliged to go through. 

He had on that occasion caressed and kissed 
the fascinating dancer, and done his best to 
reassure her, vowing constancy till death, when 
she had clung to him and wept at the separation, 
short as it was going to be. He had no sooner 
gone than doubts and fears of his constancy and 
love had taken possession of her mind. The 
whole night long she had lain awake and worked 
her imagination to such a pitch at the possibility 
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of a separation that her skin was parched with 
the fever of longing, her eyes were wild with the 
madness of those with whom love can bring out 
either the angel or the demon part of their 
nature. In her case, the demon of jealousy was 
rising to the surface in the struggle. 

Next morning Pearee Bee's arrival was 
announced. She entered, carrying a box which 
was well wrapped. Spreading a coloured hand- 
kerchief on the floor, Pearee Bee divested the 
box of its wrappings, and searching for a key which 
was attached to a thin silver chain and tucked 
away in the folds of her bodice, she unlocked the 
box and spread out the contents on the hand- 
kerchief. There were jewelled anklets and pearl 
necklaces and bracelets set in gems, and a 
naoratan bracelet that Shadee Jan had commis- 
sioned her to procure for her, and numerous 
other jewels. 

Shadee Jan cast a careless glance at them, 
and began questioning Pearee Bee in a casual 
way about the news of the day. 

‘“Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s wedding is the 
topic of the day,” said Pearee Bee in reply; “and 
I don’t think the shopkeepers will ever find such 
a chance of selling their goods. Gopal Ram has 

1 Nine different gems. 
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sold his jewels and precious stones by the lakh’s 
worth.” 

Shadee Jan smiled because she knew Pearee 
Bee was given to exaggeration. 

“There is one thing I would like you to do 
for me, Pearee Bee. I should like to find out all 
that goes on during the wedding in the houses of 
both bride and bridegroom. I shall be interested 
in every little detail, and I shall make your heart. 
glad for the trouble, for, besides paying you 
well, I will give a gold necklet as a wedding 
present for your son’s bride. You told me that 
you were going to have him married after the 
Bakr eed,” ' 

She selected the zaorvatan bracelet for herself, 
and sent Pearee Bee away. 

“J think I have done well,” she said to 
herself, ‘in selecting Pearee Bee to bring me 
the news; she has access to almost every house 
and palace, and knows each person by sight and 
by name. 

“YT wonder when Rahman Jan will come. | 
am getting so impatient; sometimes I feel 
buoyed up with the hope that I shall triumph in 
the end and keep my lover as my very own; at 
other times I feel crushed and bowed down by 


1 Festival in commemoration of Abraham sacrificing Isaac. 
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evil forebodings, as if life was not worth living— 
and so, indeed, it would not be without him.” 

As the hours flew by, Shadee Jan began, in 
her impatience, to despair of Rahman Jan ever 
coming. She grew restless, and wandered about 
listlessly. At last the purdah' of the door lead- 
ing into the outer court was flung aside, and 
Siddee frolicked in with a broad grin on his 
black face and a twinkle in his eye. He chuckled 
to think that he had won the silver buttons for 
his coat. 

Following at his heels was Rahman Jan her- 
self, a short, plump, moon-faced woman, with 
arched eyebrows, a low forehead, rather full lips 
and puffed-out cheeks, her hair was well oiled 
and parted down the middle and plastered down 
smoothly, while behind it hung in a thick plait 
down her back and was caught up at the end ina 
tinsel »z00baf. She wore a wide flat necklace set 
in large pearls, which fitted like a collar round her 
short neck. Another necklace of solid gold, and 
one of pearls and emeralds was suspended from 
her neck and fell below her waist. Thick, heavy 
gold rings encircled her fingers and toes, and 
gold anklets the ankles. The sleeves and neck 
of her bodice were edged with gold beads, the 


! Curtain. 
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flowered spaces of the net were filled with tiny 
crescents and stars stamped out in gold and 
stitched on, the bodice was dyed red. She wore 
yellow and red striped pyjamas, fitting tightly over 
the calves and ankles, and asilk handkerchief was 
draped over her body as a veil. Her slippers were 
of red leather, pointed and curled upwards at the 
toes. She waddled a little when she walked. 

Shadee Jan ran down the steps to meet her 
and they embraced each other. Shadee Jan led 
her to a bench covered by a bright-patterned 
Indian rug, where they seated themselves. 

“What ails you, my beloved sister, that you 
appear so ill and worn? Why do you look so 
sad? What has happened ?” 

Shadee Jan poured out her troubles, and ex- 
plained what she wanted her friend to do for her. 
“ No one can help me in this matter but yourself, 
Rahman Jan, we have been so much together, and 
no one understands me as you do. Help me 
with those magic arts to retain the love of my 
lover and I shall be your slave for life.” 

‘My dear Shadee Jan,” exclaimed her friend, 
“may I be your sacrifice! What would I not do 
for you. I shall lose no time in making inquiries 
and get you all you want. Trust me, within 
three or four days at the latest I shall return to 
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you and make your heart glad. Cheer up and 
look your brightest. It is not worth one’s while 
to fret over a man. Why, you should be 
able to twist your lover round your little finger 
and make him dance to your tune. I see your 
tablecloth spread and your good food lying cold 
in your dishes: have them warmed up and let us 
sit down and refresh ourselves. You must not 
‘starve and look ill. Never let a man see that 
you care for him, that is the surest way of 
making him indifferent towards you. Amuse 
him, look to his comforts, wear your brightest 
smile when he is with you, even if your heart is 
breaking. Beguile him with sweet words and 
song, and I swear to you that he will follow you 
like a dog. Never sulk with him, never treat 
him with petulance or say unkind words to him 
or taunt him, and above all never let him see 
that you are jealous. My lover is my slave 
because I am a tactful woman and know how to 
manage him.” They both sat down and dined 
heartily, Rahman Jan’s cheerful presence having 
made her friend forget her trouble. 

Rahman Janitook her departure, repeating her 
promise to return in three or four days. 

She knew that Shadee Jan would pay liberally 
for anything done for her. 


CHAPTER XVI 


NE morning Pearee Bee arrived breathless 
to give Shadee Jan some news of the 
wedding. 

“It has begun at last,” she said. ‘ Orders 
were received from the Sirkar that all the 
ceremonies which custom prescribes for the 
marriages of great people should be scrupulously 
observed and nothing omitted. I obtained 
admission after the manjshé bithana.’ I could 
not get in earlier, on account of that avaricious 
Gopal Ram trying to make hay while the sun 
shines and sell as much as he could. Jamila 
Bee, however, who has been in the bride’s family 
for years, described to me all that was done. 
She was very tired and asked me to massage her 
feet, and I complied, all the more readily because 
I knew I would be able to worm out all that 
had happened, so that I might repeat it to you. 
I will give you Jamila Bee’s account of the 
ceremonies in her own words. 


1 Sitting in state ceremony. 
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“ To begin with, the regular ceremonies were 
heralded by what is known as the chor or pseudo 
haldi,+ so-called because a day or two before 
the regular ceremony the anointing of the 
bride with Aasaz was carried out privately, and 
as it were under the rose, the bridegroom's 
people not being supposed to know anything 
about it. Even this was performed with great 
show and ¢/at, the performers being ladies 
qualified to partake of the offering made to our 
Lady Fatima the Beautiful. Those selected on 
the present occasion were seven matrons belong- 
ing to the family of Sayyed Mohamed Shah. 
They fulfilled all the conditions required by 
immemorial custom; they were Sayyeds, they 
were all seven of them honourable married 
women of good repute, whose husbands were 
still alive. By their hands therefore was the 
bride duly anointed with ground turmeric and 
a perfumed powder called chz&sa.” 

Then followed the ceremony of the sahz, or 
true hala, preceded by other ceremonies, such as 
puttee,? gahaz* and madar,? Sahib Ka Chanda, all 
of which Pearee Bee proceeded to describe in 
minute detail. 

“Go on,” said Shadee Jan, when Pearee Bee 

> Turmeric. 2 See Appendix. 
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paused at the end of her recital ; and Pearee Bee 
went on, nothing loth. 

“The sahu, or, real haldi was brought to the 
bride’s house in great state by the ladies of the 
bridegroom’s house. The entrance to the bride's 
house was carpeted with cloth interwoven with 
threads of gold and silver for them to walk on, 
and a rich gold-embroidered canopy supported 
by four silver poles was held over them as they 
alighted. 

“ A relation of the bride stood in the door- 
way witha silver cup containing sandalwood paste, 
and as each guest entered she rubbed a little of 
it to the inside of their fingers. In the mean- 
while the dommnees' had begun to sing songs 
appropriate to the occasion.” 


SONG OF THE DOMNEES 
 Sajun 4 e, 
Allah Pir Méne, 
Bhadg Jagé.’ ? 

“After the guests had taken their seats, 
plates of sugar-candy and sweet rice were 
handed round and cups full of sherbet, and as 
each guest drank the sherbet, she dropped a 

1 Women singers. 


3 May the lover come, 
May the Lord and his saints be gracious, 
May fate be propitious. 
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gold or silver coin into the cup according to. her 
means. Gold and silver basins and long narrow- 
spouted ewers were then brought in for the 
guests to wash their hands, and as they did so 
each one dropped some money into the basin, 
which was the perquisite of the servants. 

“At the conclusion of this ceremonial act of 
hospitality, the guests ordered in the several 
large silver trays, which they had brought with 
them from the bridegroom’s house. In some of 
these trays were arranged a number of smaller 
trays containing turmeric decorated with gold 
paper, perfumed powder, maleeda (which is a 
preparation of pounded wheaten cakes, spiced, 
and sweetened with sugar), sweet rice, sugar- 
candy, green betel leaves, fourteen balls made of 
maleeda, and some sandalwood paste in a small 
silver cup. 

“Some of the large trays carried other 
presents, such as a dress—all yellow—for the 
bride; a pearl necklace; gold mohars and 
rupees; a silver scent case; and in a silver 
basket some fresh-made garlands of flowers. 

‘A low-cushioned dais, richly embroidered 
and fringed with gold, was placed in a prominent 
part of the room, and to this the bride, who ‘had 
donned the yellow dress sent by the bridegroom, 
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was conducted and made to take her seat. 
Seven married women then came and arranged 
themselves around her and one of them per- 
formed the ceremony of Aalaz. She took some 
sandalwood paste and applied it lightly on either 
side of the bride’s neck, on her chest and on her 
back; she then took two betel leaves, nuts, 
maleeda, etc., and two of the maleeda balls, and 
filled her own lap with them, placing similar 
things in the bride’s lap and in the laps of each 
of the married women. She then proceeded to 
deck the bride with flowers which consisted of 
two jessamine garlands and a string of flowers 
with bands of gold intervening, bracelets of 
jessamine and a chaplet of flowers for the head, 
after which she made the bride eat some of the 
sweet rice, sugar-candy and maleeda, about a 
pinch of each, and gave her faz, and rubbed aé¢tar 
over her. Last of all the turmeric and perfumed 
powder were taken and applied to the bride's 
forehead, shoulders, knees and feet—this latter 
was done seven times by the seven married 
women, then each took some money in her hand 
and, passing it over the bride’s head, handed it as 
a present to the singers, 

“When, after the performance, the bride- 
groom's people were taking their leave, garlands 
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of flowers were thrown around their necks, and 
pan and atfar given to them. 

“The ceremony over, the bride was conveyed 
to a separate apartment and not allowed to 
engage in any kind of work. The palms of her 
hands and the soles of her feet, together with her 
finger and toe nails, were dyed with henna. To 
impart fragrance to her body she will be rubbed 

‘morning and evening with the perfumed powder 

until the day of the marriage ceremony. The 
next day the same ceremony was performed at 
the bridegroom’s house. 

‘Down to the day of the marriage food will 
continue to be sent daily from the bride’s house 
to the bridegroom to the accompaniment of 
music, Jamela Bee had the sending of the trays 
the day I was with her, and I noticed they 
contained all kinds of good things, both savoury 
and sweet. 

“Qn finding my way out I noticed what is 
known as the ‘shed of the ladies’! and the 
‘water pots’' which play an important part at 
marriage ceremonies, ” 

Pearee Bee then went on to explain all these 
ceremonies in detail, which did not interest 
Shadee Jan much. She caught herself yawning 


1 See Appendix. 
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several times in the course of the recital. Fear- 
ing that Pearee Bee would start off again, 
describing some other ceremony, she began 
talking and questioning her about other trivial 
matters. She then opened her sandan, begged 
Pearee Bee to help herself from it, and, putting 
five rupees into her hand, said, “Come to me 
every morning, Pearee Bee, with all the news of 
the wedding. I shall look out for your coming 
with impatience. You must tell me all you see, 
and all you hear. I will pay you well for the 
trouble, and you will have the necklace [| 
promised for your son’s bride when he marries. 
You understand why I am so interested in the 
wedding ?” 

“T cannot undertake to come every morning 
with a fresh account of what goes on. One gets 
so mixed up unless one is constantly in the swing 
of it all, I have to contrive ways and means of 
finding an entrance and watching events myself 
instead of picking up crumbs of information from 
hearsay. I shall try and come after each of the 
principal ceremonies. The marriages of great 
people take eleven days to finish, so that there 
will be plenty of time. You may be sure I shall 
try to see as much as I can and come and repeat 
it all to you.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


FTER Pearee Bee’s departure Shadee Jan 

began her toilet for the day, since nothing 
‘ever prevented her from making herself look her 
best. After completing her toilet she stood 
before a mirror to see whether a sleepless night 
had left its mark on her visage. She was 
surprised to find dark rings under her eyes and 
her face looked drawn and pinched. 

“ This will never do,” she said to herself. “I 
am to look my best always if I am to conquer 
him.” Then she solaced her forlorn spirit by 
recalling the words that had passed between her 
lover and herself at their first interview. She 
knew that at this moment he must be anticipating 
the delight of meeting his bride, decked in 
garments of red and gold, covered with jewels 
rich and rare, encircled in garlands of jessamine. 
“T will bear my trouble,” she thought, “I will 
abide and suffer, and I will compel him to my 
arms with love charms; but if they should fail, I 
swear by Allah that he shall die.” 

115 
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She summoned her servant Noor Bee, a girl 
who was always at her beck and call, and 
ordered breakfast to be brought to her. She ate 
with an appetite seemingly, and refreshed herself 
with a glass of cool sherbet. She had her 
charpoy* put out under a shady tree, and slept 
until late in the afternoon. She awoke to find 
Siddee, who had just entered, standing by the 
side of her bed, holding in his hands a sealed 
packet from her beloved friend Rahman Jan. 

The parcel contained a letter, a ¢awzz? and 
a tiny packet. She wrote: “I have been to 
see the greatest Mullain this City. He lives along 
way off, and it took me weary hours to get to him: 
hence the delay. Hesays that you must read the 
sura alam tara katfa* forty-one times over the 
little packet which contains some earth. This 
must be done at noon bare-headed, or you may 
take forty pepper corns and read the above- 
mentioned suva once on each pepper corn for 
forty days and then burn them. If you do this, 
carrying out the directions minutely, enmity will 
be established between your lover and his bride. 
I will come to-night and will explain to you how 
you are to perform the spell. Previous to the 


1 Taped cot. * Amulet. 
8 One of the small suras in the Koran. 
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reading of the zsm in the name of the particular 
person on whom you wish the charm to act it is 
necessary to ascertain the initials of his and hér 
mame in the héréif e ftakazjee,? as these are 
considered to be connected with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, the seven planets, and the four 
elements.” 

Late in the evening, Rahman Jan herself 
arrived, full of her visit to the Mulla. 

“ He lives miles and miles away,” she said, ‘‘ at 
the foot of a rock, far from the streets and noises 
of the town. This man is never known to fail; 
he knowseverything. The science of dawut,’ the 
giving of mzsab,* zakat,® and the ztsms. The 
science of faksiv,° and the art of constructing 
tawiz’ and falttas.® He understands all about 
the unjan,’ hazirat,” the giving of the Zerz ka 
tubag,” and the performing of xahawan.” 

‘Now I must tell you about the zsms. I 
could not write it all. To perform it you must 
abstain from meat, eggs, honey, musk, quicklime, 
also from butter, curds, vinegar, salt, ambergris, 


1 Spell, 2 Arabic alphabet. 3 Exorcism. 

4 That is the repeating of an attribute of the Deity a certain 
number of times. 

5 The prescribed offering in Magic. 

6 Number. 7 Amulets. 8 Charms. 

® Magic mirror. 10 The flame of a charmed wick. 

11 Fairy tray. 12 Fairy bath. 
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because you have to read an equal number of the 
jatalee’ as well as the jamallee,’ 

“To establish enmity between them you must 
begin on Sunday after the full moon. You must 
fast the three preceding days and commence the 
reading of the zsm# on the fourth day. The 
servant who cooks your food must also observe 
the same abstinence as yourself.” 

Rahman glanced round the room to see if 
any one was near enough to overhear what she 
was going to say and bending close towards 
Shadee Jan she whispered a few more important 
points, which she must observe to meet with 
success, for if she failed to be strict and punctual 
in the observance of any of the conditions she 
had whispered to her, Shadee would expose her 
life to imminent peril. 

‘‘T have also arranged,” she added, “ to get 
you a real good ¢awzz° to cement your friend- 
ship with your lover. It will be engraved ona 
thin plate of silver which you must roll up, and 
sew some superior kind of cloth or brocade over 
it, and carry it about your person, 

“I took the opportunity,” continued Rahman 


1 Terrible attributes. 
* Beneficent attributes which are included in the gsm. 
8 Amulet. 
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Jan, “of telling the Mulla about the haunted 
house belonging to the poor Munshi who lives 
not far from where I live and comes over to give 
lessons to my little adopted child, how they were 
constantly disturbed and troubled and scarcely ever 
exempt from sickness. He took pity on the poor 
people, and taught me a verse which the Munshi 
must repeat for three days twenty-one times 
“morning and evening over some fresh water, 
which having been blown upon is then to be 
sprinkled on the floor; or he must take four 
iron nails or wooden pegs, read the same verse 
twenty-one times, blow over them after each 
recital and then hammer them into the four 
corners of the house he is living in. This will 
drive out the evil spirits by whom the house is 
haunted. 

“YT wonder whether I have forgotten the 
verse he taught me. Let me see. Yes, I do 


remember it perfectly, it is: 


*¢ Tnnahum yakiduna kaidan 
wao akeedo kaidan fa amhil 
il kafeereena, umhilhum rowayda.’} 


“The Mulla also wrote the names of the 


1 “ Verily the infidels are laying a plot to frustrate my designs ; 
but I will lay a plot for their ruin, wherefore, O Prophet, bear with 
the unbelievers: let them alone awhile.” 
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A shab-e-Kahf' with that of their dog, and told 
me to paste the paper on a wall of their house. 

“My dear Shadee Jan, all that I have done 
for you has cost me fifty gold mohars, but what is 
this money to you, with a wealthy and devoted 
lover, so long as you attain your wishes ?” 

‘TI would give all I have to possess his love,” 
she replied, as she unlocked the door of her 
wardrobe and returned with a heavy gold anklet. 
“ Sell or mortgage it and pay yourself. I have not 
any hard cash with me, and men who render 
help at a time like this must not be made to 
wait,” 

As soon as Rahman Jan was gone she sent 
her servant Noor Bee on an errand: she wanted 
to be alone. She turned towards the moon, 
which was at its full, and spread her radiance 
over her like a silver veil, The evening was 
calm, there was no breath of wind, all nature was 
in repose. It was only her heart that was not 
still, it was tortured with the frenzy of love and 
desire. 

‘“Man’s love, alas! lasts not,” she said, 
“but a woman’s love endureth to the end. I 
know that I am his, for the love of him came 
upon me like the wind which whispers softly, and 

1 The seven sleepers. 
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now it has swelled into the storm that tears up 
the forest. Oh, Allah! will he be torn from me ? 
I a poor miserable dancing girl, and she a bride 
of ancient lineage, wealthy and beautiful.” 

She determined to lose no time in beginning 
with the incantation Rahman Jan had whispered 
to her, in the stillness of the midnight hour, that 
she might bring her lover back to her arms by 
the force of the magic arts. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ORNING after morning Shadee Jan 

awaited Pearee Bee’s promised visit, but 

waited in vain, Pearee Bee did not put in an 

appearance until the day after the bride had 
been taken to her husband’s house. 

At last, however, she arrived early one 
morning, and flopped down all of a heap near 
Shadee Jan, and started off at racing speed to 
describe all she had seen. 

“The day the enna is presented to the 
bride, which is called the sachug, I went to the 
bridegroom’s palace, and Zainab Bee, who is 
Vikar-un-Nisa Begum’s confidante, showed me 
the lovely jewels the bridegroom was sending for 
his bride. The trays they were arranged in, 
were of pure silver of exquisite workmanship 
lined with crimson velvet on which the jewels 
were laid. The ornaments for the neck were 
closely spread on the tray containing them. I 
took them all in at a glance because I am so 


used to taking jewels round to sell. There 
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were about twelve different sorts. The 
ornaments for the ear were many and wonder- 
fully set with precious stones. The tray on 
which the rings were fixed in rows was a sight 
worth seeing. 

“ The nose-ring and anklets and the few jewels 
which are considered absolutely necessary for 
bridegrooms to give their brides were placed on a 
separate tray, and though it is not customary for 
a bridegroom to present so many jewels to the 
bride, Nawab Naobut Ali Khan insisted on being 
lavish with his gifts. 

“T never in all my life saw such a display ot 
ornaments made of the purest and most flawless 
gems, Diamonds and brilliants that dazzled the 
eyes, the most perfect blue turquoises, lovely 
opals showing the changing tints of a bright 
sunset, rubies flashing their red and emeralds 
their green. The pearl necklaces with their 
satin-like surface, each pearl the sizeof a soap nut, 
were fit for an Empress to wear. The ¢ova and 
paizebs were a blaze of diamonds. 

“ Besides these there were three necklaces, 
each placed on a tray of its own. How can I 
describe their beauty to you? One was made 
of pendants of flawless cut emeralds encircled by 
the finest cut brilliants and showered little sparks 
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of fire when lifted out of its case. Another was 
of the finest pigeon blood rubies, all of the same 
size, which glowed like live coals. The third 
was of quaint workmanship composed of uncut 
stones of nine different sorts made to blend and 
throw out shafts of light. 

“The trays containing these beautiful jewels 
were covered with rich velvet and cloth of gold 
bearing the monogram of the bridegroom 
embroidered in seed pearls, 

‘There were five dresses for the bride spread 
out on velvet-lined trays. |The bridal dress was 
of a red shimmering material embroidered with 
seed pearls and precious stones. The other 
dresses were simply a blaze of light when lifted 
from the trays for Vikar-un-Nisa Begum’s in- 
spection before being finally dispatched. 

“ Vikar-un-Nisa Begum said the jewels were 
the best and rarest to be had for love or 
money. 

“Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s father in his 
time,’ she said, ‘had expert jewellers brought 
from all parts of the world to make these jewels 
for his wife, Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s mother, 
a most beautiful woman whom he loved to 
adoration.’ I cannot find words to describe the 
lovely gems that danced and flashed with un- 
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certain and changing light. Believe me, Shadee 
Jan, I have never seen the like of such jewels, I 
who have handled and sold millions’ worth for 
Gopal Ram. 

“There were also of course the trays of 
flowers diffusing a delicious scent, the chaplet for 
the hair, and bracelets and necklaces of flowers. 

“The verandah was lined with innumerable 
coloured earthen pots containing sugar-candy and 
almonds, dates, raisins, and such-like dried fruits, 
sweetmeats, and betel nut. These pots are 
carried in the sachug procession. I waited and 
followed the procession to the bride’s house. 
What a magnificent show it was, The usual 
regiments, with their bands leading, followed by 
dancing girls on elephants. The 677 or tower 
that was carried in the procession was orna- 
mented with gold and silver paper, mica, and 
tinsel ; thousands of trees made with gold and 
silver paper and tinsel, with their leaves trem- 
bling and quivering in the glare of torches, were 
carried by coolies, gaudily attired for the occasion, 
instead of the dirty-looking ones usually hired 
to carry these things. Thousands of torches 
blazed, men and women in the crowd talked and 
shouted, bands and xaoduts' played at the same 


1 Indian bands. 
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time, rockets flew up in the air every second, 
and the din and confusion made my head reel. 

“The houses of both bride and bridegroom 
were crowded to suffocation with friends and 
relatives ; it was difficult to elbow one’s way in. 
Luckily I am well known and welcome in both 
places, otherwise it would have been impossible 
to see anything. 

“In the zenana' and dewan khana* very large 
shamiinas* were pitched where tablecloths were 
spread, and as guests finished eating and left, 
their places were taken by other guests. The 
arrangements for feeding the guests were as 
perfect as they could be in the circumstances.” 

“Did you see the bridegroom?” asked 
Shadee Jan. 

“That was impossible,” replied Pearee Bee. 
“Tt is not an easy matter to push one’s self into 
the men’s apartments. I got a glimpse of him as 
he mounted his horse on the night of the 
shabgasht,* and he looked so handsome! But I 
must tell you first about all I saw at the bride’s 
house the day of the mendfz.5 1 saw the trays 


1 Women’s apartments. 2 Men’s apartments. 

§ Canopies. * The nocturnal city perambulation. 

§ The day Henna is taken from the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house, which is the day after the sachug. 
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dispatched with the usual clothes, etc. fer the 
bridegroom, made in the richest and most 
expensive materials, all in red. I was also shown 
the things that were being sent with the bride. 
Every conceivable sort of jewel-plate and 
furniture have been given to her by her mother. 

“The articles for the bride’s toilet were of 
mixed gold and silver and consisted of boxes 
and bowls for gram meal, tooth-powder, lamp 
black, perfumed powder, soap, a hand mirror, 
tongue scraper, water-pots, goglets, a ladle and 
stool, all of silver. A silver tub and a silver pot 
for boiling water in—a gem-set paxdan, scent case 
and flower basket, and a rose-water sprinkler, and 
the indispensable bedstead with little silver and 
gold legs and its appendages, Kimkhad' mattress 
and pillows and counterpane of red silk embroi- 
dered with gold, and a silk cord with gold tassels 
for fastening the mattress to the bed. The 
curtains were of a material interwoven with 
gold and silver thread and with these went the 
remainder of her bedroom furniture, carpets and 
cooking utensils of all sizes and shapes. All 
these were tied with red yarn and smeared with 
sandalwood paste. 

“On the day of the sachkug the jhol phorna 

1 Cloth of gold. 
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ceremony was performed in the house of the 
bride and bridegroom respectively, and the 
ceremony of put ke chawal pachorna' and tel 
charhana was also gone through.” ? 


1 Winnowing the rice of chastity. 
* Fortune ceremonies. See Appendix. 


CHAPTER XIX 


“J TOLD you, Shadee Jan, that I tried to 

get a peep at the bridegroom on the night 
of the shadgasht| Sher Khan is a nephew 
of my brother’s wife and a favourite attendant 
of Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, as you may know. 
I begged and begged of him to let me have a 
glimpse of the bridegroom as soon as he was 
ready, but the 4avam zada would not let me in. 
He was helping his master to dress; he had just 
finished perfuming his hair with frankincense 
and was going to find old deaf Sheik Chand, 
who is nearly eighty years old and has his wife 
alive, to wind the first two or three turns of 
the bridegroom’s turban on his own head and 
then place it on the head of the bridegroom so 
that he might do the rest of the winding. Sher 
Khan said that neither he nor Ghulam Mohamed 
could leave their beloved master for a minute, and 
Ghulam Mohamed was getting ready the £0A/ to 
be applied to his eyes, I stood for ever so long 


1 The nocturnal city perambulation. 
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near the door waiting patiently for the bride- 
groom to come and mount his horse. I thought 
I should have been killed in the crush; you 
could hardly imagine what the crowd was like 
unless you saw it. The whole street for over. 
a mile, I should say, was one unbroken line of 
splendour—seas of artificial trees of gold and 
tinsel and coloured paper ornamented with mica, 
and thousands of torches. 

“The elephants marched three abreast, with 
embroidered trappings and gold and silver 
howdahs \ike miniature temples. The sight 
was most brilliant and magnificent. The 
dancing girls were on elephants and some on 
takht-e-rawans.’ 

“The sound of bands all playigg at the 
same time was deafening. The bright lights 
dazzled my eyes and the heat and noise made 
my brain whirl; I felt like fainting. Regiments 
of cavalry and infantry marched in the pro- 
cession. At last my patience was rewarded, 
and I saw the bridegroom come down the steps. 
He wore a veil of gold and silver thread over 
his face and one of flowers which was sent to 
him by the bride. As soon as he mounted 
his horse the procession started. He was to go 


1 Platforms carried on men’s shoulders. 
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first to the mosque, and after performing the 
usual prayers of thanksgiving go on to the 
bride’s house. 

“As soon as the crowd had cleared, I took 
a short cut through the chowé,' hailed a carriage, 
and drove through the side streets to the bride’s 
house to await the coming of the bridegroom. 
Being constantly in and out there during the 
marriage, I found no difficulty in getting 
admittance. I was very tired, but it was impos- 
sible to find a quiet corner to lie down in or 
even stretch one’s legs. 

“The coming of the bridegroom was looked 
forward to with impatience by the guests, It 
was early morning by the time he arrived. 
When he rode up to the door he had to be 
carried on the back of a man and set down 
inside the house; but Nawab Naobut Ali Khan 
laughed at the idea, and said he had submitted 
himself humbly enough to the many absurd 
ceremonies he was obliged to take part in, but 
he drew the bar at being carried inside. He 
dismounted and insisted on walking in. After 
he had entered, some of the women put up a 
screen in front of him, and the bride was carried 
to the other side of it. 

1 Market Square. 
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“Flowers, sugar, and boiled rice were put 
igtb her hands, and she was directed to throw 
them five times over the screen on the bride- 
groom who did the same to her. After 
this the bridegroom withdrew to the men’s. 
apartments. 

‘The nz#ah' was performed in the forenoon. 
Previous to commencing the xzkah service the 
bride’s people sent a palanquin, accompanied by 
a band, for the bridegroom's aunt, Vikar-Un-Nisa. 
On her arrival the ceremony began ; meanwhile 
all music was stopped for the occasion. The 
Qazee was already on the spot. He deputed 
two relatives of the bridegroom as witnesses on 
his behalf to wait on the bride’s party and obtain 
formal permission for the service to proceed, 
stating the nature of the mahy, or marriage 
portion, he was prepared to offer. On their 
conveying this message to the bride’s party an 
authorized agent accompanied them back to 
arrange the matter, to whom the Qaece repeated 
the question. Here, however, an episode 
somewhat of a humorous character was allowed 
to enliven the otherwise solemn proceeding. 

‘‘An old married woman, the grandmother 
of the bride’s wet nurse, the same who had 

1 Marriage service. 
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applied the mzssee to her teeth, followed the 
agent and insisted on the agent telling the 
Qazee that the bride’s jointure was something 
so considerable that it was beyond the power 
of the bridegroom to bestow it, but as an earnest 
of his good intention he was to deliver the 
following articles, viz,: twelve ships laden with 
silk, ten camel loads of needles, a couple of 
vessels freighted with garlic and onion husks, 
fifty white elephants, and ten lakhs of gold 
mohars: when these were forthcoming he would 
be made acquainted with the exact amount of 
the marriage portion. 

“The Qazee on hearing this banter, inquired 
of the two witnesses whether the statement of 
the vakeel was true, or whether he had been 
bribed to speak thus in the bride’s favour. 

“The two witnesses entered into the spirit 
of the joke, and said, ‘ He went behind the screen 
and had a private conversation, so that we cannot 
say but he may have been bribed.’ 

“The Qazee sent back this jocular reply :— 
“Had I previously been aware of the circum- 
stances, I should have forwarded these articles 
with the sackug paraphernalia, but since you 
have only now taken a fancy to them, I shall 
forthwith dispatch paper dolls to procure them, 
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and the instant they arrive they shall be duly 
weighed in a balance, having heaven and earth for 
its scales and the wind for its weights, and safely 
delivered over. In the mean time it is necessary 
that you inform me what the settlement is to be.’ 
After contesting the point in this way for a while, 
a marriage portion similar to that which the 
bride’s mother had received was fixed upon: 
the Qazee stated the same to the bridegroom and 
inquired whether he was satisfied with it, and 
he replied, ‘ Perfectly so.’ Then the Qazee lifted 
the veils offthe face of the bridegroom, and threw 
them over his head, made him gargle his mouth 
three times with sherbet and sit facing Mecca, 
and requested him to repeat after him in Arabic, 
firstly, the zs#igfar; 1 secondly, the four gz/s; thirdly, 
the five kalimas ,* fourthly, the sz/at-e-Jman ;* viz. 
belief first in God; second, in His angels; third, 
in His scriptures; fourth, in His prophets ; fifth, 
and last, in the resurrection and the day of judg- 
ment. Last of all he was made to repeat the @a-e- 
guoneet.s Then, having made him repeat the xzéah 
ha seegah,’ he desired the vakeel and bridegroom to 
join hands, and directed the former to say to the 


1 Deprecation. 2 Creeds. 
8 Articles of belief. Prayer of praise. 
’ The marriage contract. 
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latter, ‘Such a one’s daughter—such a one, by 
agency of myself her vakee/, in the presence of 
two witnesses, has been given to you in marriage 
for a makhr, or jointure, of fifty lakhs. Do you 
consent to it?’ Thebridegroom replied: ‘ With 
my whole heart and soul, to my marriage with the 
lady, as well as the above-mentioned settlement 
made upon her, do I consent, consent, consent !’ 

“T strained my ears to listen, but could not 
catch the correct name of the bride’s father. 

“After the zzkah the Qazee offered up a 
supplication to heaven on their behalf, saying, 
‘O Great God! Grant that mutual love may 
reign between this couple, as it existed between 
Adam and Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Moses 
and Zipporah, Hazrat Mohamed Mustafa and 
Khadijaht-ul-Kuba, Hazrat Ali-ul-Murtuza and 
Fatemat-uz-Zahra.’ Then, having blown on some 
sugar-candy, he inserted a small bit of it into the 
bridegroom’s mouth and delivered the glass 
beads and nose ring to a relative of the bride 
and desired him to convey it to her; and tell 
her that from that day she must consider herself 
married to Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, the son of 
Jehangir Hasan Khan Togluk Jung, that she 
was to wear the necklace as emblematic of it and 
chew the sugar-candy. 
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“The men embraced the bridegroom and 
offered him their congratulations. The #aobut 
started playing, and the dancing girls present 
began to sing the usual mobarakbad or 
congratulatory song, and dance to the sound 
of music.” 


CHAPTER XX 


“| T was getting late by the time these 

ceremonies had been gone through. The 
relatives on either side adjourned to dinner. 
The bride’s veil of flowers had already arrived 
from the bridegroom. 

“The bridegroom’s aunt, Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum, and his other relations, had foregathered 
to be ready for the first interview of the newly 
married couple, which is called za/wa. 

“This amusing ceremony began after dinner, 

“The bride having been bathed and decked 
in her marriage garments and jewels, the mashata * 
was called in and she fastened the sehva, or veil, 
on the bride’s head, carried her in her arms and 
deposited her on a silver legged bedstead 
covered with a silk and gold embroidered 
mattress. The bridegroom now entered and was 
made to sit facing her with a red curtain held 
between them. The mashata took hold of one 
end of a long piece of red string, putting the 

1 Mistress of Ceremonies. 
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other end along with some unboiled rice, into 
the bride's hand and, holding it, made her throw it 
over the curtain on the bridegroom’s head. The 
bridegroom's sister tied a gold ring to the 
extremity of the thread, and together with some 
unboiled rice placed it in the hand of her brother 
and made him throw it to the bride. They threw 
the ring backward and forward in this manner 
three times. 

“The mashata then desired the bridegroom 
to remove the curtain; this done she placed 
a bit of sugar-candy on the bride’s head, which 
the bridegroom was called upon to pick up with 
his mouth. This was followed by pieces of 
sugar-candy being placed on the bride’s shoulder, 
her knees and, last of all, on her feet ; in each case 
the bridegroom was to get possession of the 
sweet morsel in the same manner without the aid 
of his hands, When it came to the feet the 
bridegroom offered to take it up with his left 
hand, which the mashata would not consent to on 
any account. She amused the bridegroom’s aunt 
and sister not a little by insisting upon the 
performance, but after a few minutes she allowed 
herself to be persuaded, and let him take it up 
with his right hand. She now began to sing, 
and took hold of the bride’s hand and moved 
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it backwards and forwards three times. She did 
the same to the bridegroom. Then she-held a 
looking-glass between them and desired them to 
make their first acquaintance by each looking 
at the reflection of the other in the glass. The 
bridegroom had as good a peep at her as he 
could, but the bride was too modest to return the 
compliment—in fact she did not venture to open 
ther eyes. Immediately after this the Holy 
Koran was held before them to look at. I 
forgot to tell you that just before seeing his 
bride’s face in the mirror the bridegroom was 
made to read the suva-e-ckhlas from a hand- 
somely bound copy of the Holy Book. After 
the Koran had been held before them, a cup 
of milk was given to the bridegroom to drink 
and touch the bride’s mouth with his leavings, 
in order that mutual goodwill and affection 
might spring up between them. 

“Now the relations and friends of both 
crowded round the bride to have a look at her, 
and as each was allowed to see her face they put 
money or jewels into her hands and offered her 
their good wishes and congratulations. Then 
the bride’s mother took the right hand of the 
bride and placed it in that of Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum, who represented beth parents of the 
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bridegroom, saying: ‘Hitherto have this girl’s 
modesty, honour, reputation, and character been 
in our hands, but now we resign them to you.’ 

“Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum reassured her in 
reply, and said that she need have no fear, and 
that her daughter would be well taken care of. 

‘The bridegroom stood up for the salaam,' 
and addressing each individual male and female 
relative of the bride by name, bowed low before 
him or her, raising the palm of his right hand 
to his forehead three times. Some of them in 
acknowledging his salutation offered him shawls 
and other presents. 

“The procession that came with the bride- 
groom in the morning again formed up. He 
carried his bride and placed her in a palanquin, 
the doors of which he shut and drew down the 
gold embroidered cover which encased it. 
He now mounted his horse which was gaily 
caparisoned for the occasion, and with the 
palanquin containing his bride following imme- 
diately behind him, the procession started for his 
palace. By this time I was too tired to follow 
the procession and wended my way home to sleep 
and rest. 

“T expect the usual custom must have been 


1 Obeisance. 
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followed when they arrived home, that is to say 
before retiring they must have been made to 
hold each other’s hands and with their faces 
turned towards the Qzd/a' bow down twice in 
two szzdahs,* after which the bridegroom must 
have washed the bride’s feet in a mixture of 
sandalwood paste and water. Such is the 
immemorial custom. 

“Don’t you think I have done all you wished 
me to do, Shadee Jan, and earned my reward? 
It was no easy matter, I assure you, rushing from 
the one place to the other and elbowing my way 
through such immense crowds and choosing 
places where I could see and hear everything ?” 

‘You have been very energetic and kind,” 
said Shadee Jan, “but the marriage ceremonies 
are continued down to the fifth successive Friday 
after the marriage.” 

Shadee Jan knew that this woman was the 
only one through whom she could get the news 
of the doings of Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, and 
that she must therefore be kept at her work until 
the very end. 

Pearee Bee stretched out her arms over her 
head and yawned, 

‘“T feel all the life gone out of me,” she said, 


1 Temple of Mecca. 2 Prostrations. 
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“after the racing about I have had, but thank God 
the next ceremony will take place on the fourth 
day after the skudgashkt and I shall have time to 
rest.” 

Shadee Jan sent Siddee to fetch a hackney 
carriage in which Pearee Bee hurried home as 
soon as it was brought to the gate. In the 
meanwhile Shadee Jan was carrying out the 
instructions she had received about the magic 
spells. She firmly believed they would ‘be 
effective and make her lover her slave. She 
missed him sadly, but felt sure of his return. 
Rahman Jan had buoyed her up with hope. 


CHAPTER XXI 


EAREE BEE paid a visit to Shadee Jan 

the morning following the first visit of the 

newly married couple to the bride’s mother, which 
took place on the fourth day after the shadgasht. 

“Well,” said Shadee Jan, smilingly, “what 
news have you brought me to-day ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Shadee Jan, I have 
not been near the bride nor have I heard any- 
thing of her since I was here last. Yesterday I 
paid a visit to the bride’s mother long before her 
arrival, The Begum Sahib, I mean the bride’s 
mother, received me very kindly and made me 
sit down and gave me gan with her own hands. 
She spoke of the bridegroom and seemed to be 
charmed with him, and thought the marriage 
would be a happy one. She hoped it would be 
blessed with many children, but I remembered 
over-hearing a conversation at Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum’s some months ago, in which it was 
feared that the marriage would not be a happy 
one. Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum had consulted two 
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astrologers at different times, and they had both 
arrived at the same conclusion. They had 
consulted their books and found that the natal 
elements of these two were in opposition. The 
initial letter of his name corresponded with the 
square which represents earth, while hers corre- 
sponds with the square which represents fire, and 
the conclusion drawn from this was that there 
would be but little love lost between the two, 
that in nothing would they agree or please each 
other, that the husband would not give in to the 
wife nor she to him, and things would not turn 
out as happily as one could wish.” 

Shadee Jan’s heart was in a tumult of joy. 
She felt that if she had the necklace she had 
promised Pearee Bee for her son’s bride, she 
would have given it to her at once. Her eyes 
danced with delight, hoping, nay believing, that 
Pearee Bee’s words would come true. Shadee 
Jan controlled herself, however, and would not let 
Pearee Bee notice her pleasure, but said to her 
in an indifferent tone of voice, “ Tell me about 
the ceremonies, Pearee Bee, what happened on 
the day of the chaothz;”* and she pushed her 
pandan towards Pearee Bee and asked her to 
help herself. 

1 Fourth day. 
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“The bride’s people,” resumed Pearee Bee, 
“first of all dispatched a horse and a palanquin 
in the morning with breakfast for the bride and 
bridegroom consisting of the usual food and other 
things sent on these occasions ; these were accom- 
panied by music and dancing girls. On this 
occasion I was told that the bridegroom's brother- 
in-law and the bride's sister, the former on horse- 
back, and the latter in a palanquin, had to call on 
the bride and bridegroom according to custom. 
On their arrival the bridegroom’s people pre- 
sented the former with a rich silk handkerchief 
and gold ohars, and assisted him to dismount 
from the horse, while the bride’s sister was 
similarly welcomed by the female relatives of the 
bridegroom, and presented with a handsome pair 
of bracelets and gold mohars, and made to sit on 
a divan, and garlands of flowers were cast over 
her. 

“These little attentions are supposed to be 
indispensable on such occasions, and until the 
presents are offered, the visitors are not supposed 
to quit their conveyances. 

** About three in the afternoon, the bride and 
bridegroom proceeded in state to the bride’s 
mother, with the same splendour and pomp as at 
the skabgasht, accompanied by all the wedding 
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attendants. Their arrival was the signal for 
renewed mirth and festivity. Both in the men’s 
apartments and in the zenana, they began with 
the rung khelna, squirting red and yellow coloured 
water onto one another. They pelted each other 
with balls made of very thin sealing wax, filled 
with a kind of coloured powder. In the evening 
there was a grand dinner, and after the dinner, 
the bridegroom came into the zexana for the 
ceremony of kangan kholna. The kangans, as 
you know, consist of a few pearls, some grains of 
unboiled rice, one or two flowers, and a small 
silver coin tied up in a bit of red cloth into a 
bundle and fastened with red thread to the right 
wrist of the bride and bridegroom on the 
shubgasht night. The bride and bridegroom 
were seated on a carpet under the shed. Ina 
large flat dish was placed some water, greens, 
sandalwood paste, betel leaves and lemons. 

“The mashata* was again in request for this 
ceremony. She took the angans off their wrists 
and threw them into the dish placed between 
them, and called out, ‘Let us see which of you 
will be the first to take them out.’ The bride sat 
modestly with her eyes shut and her head hanging 


1 The untying the wedding bracelets. 
2 Mistress of Ceremonies. 
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down, while the maskata held her hand and 
dipped it into the dish to take out the fangan 
and the bridegroom also made a snatch at it and 
pretended to take it out. While this game was in 
progress the bride’s sister and other relations who 
were Standing around struck him with wands, 
made of flowers, and pelted him with sweetmeats, 
sugar wafers and figs, and a few pelted him with 
garlic and onions, causing great fun and merri- 
ment. This was done three times. When the 
bridegroom got the 4amgans he made the bride 
beg for them in a humble manner, saying, ‘I am 
your wife and slave.’ 

“When this was finished they braided the 
bride’s hair over the temples and made the 
bridegroom unravel one of the plaits with one 
hand, and when he used the other hand, he was 
assailed by the bride’s sister and handled in the 
same rough manner as he was at the untying of 
the angan. When these ceremonies were 
finished, which was not until the small hours of 
the morning, they took their departure, all accom- 
panying the bride and bridegroom home.” 

Shadee Jan fell into a thoughtful mood by 
the time Pearee Bee had come to the end of her 
description of the ceremony of the fourth day 
after marriage. 
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Since Nawab Naobut Ali Khan had left her 
she had had no message from him. ‘“ How can I 
expect it,” she thought to herself, “ hurried and 
worried as heis.” She gave a sigh of relief when 
Pearee Bee made her sa/aam and went away. 

“Four weeks more and he will have no more 
excuses for staying away, unless he does so from 
fear of his high and mighty bride,” was her last 
reflection. 

All this ttme Shadee Jan allowed nothing to 
interfere with the daily performance of her magic 
spells. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AWAB NAOBUT ALI KHAN was 
well pleased with the appearance of 
his bride. Her features were clean cut, her 
complexion ivory tinted, and the cast of her 
features and their expression pleasing to the eye, 
except when she frowned, which she had a habit 
of doing, when her puckered brow gave a malig- 
nant expression to her eyes. The corners of her 
mouth turned down somewhat, giving a deter- 
mined look to her face. She was tall and well- 
built, with fine arms, tapering fingers, and pretty 
feet, but her voice was loud-toned and harsh, 
She had not been married many days when 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s infatuation for the 
dancer was poured into her ears by her attend- 
ants. One of them, Hyder Bee, a favourite with 
Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum (that being the bride’s 
name), was an inveterate gossip, and tried to 
ferret out all she could for the amusement and 
edification of her mistress. This scandalmonger 
took the opportunity of retailing this news to her 
149 
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mistress when plaiting her hair and helping her 
with her toilet. 

Hyder Bee possessed a low cunning. She 
was sure her mistress would make her a conji- 
dante and turn to her for advice if she succeeded 
in rousing her jealousy. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan was attracted to 
his bride. The beauty and freshness of youth, 
the richness of her clothes, the flash of jewels, 
the scent of flowers and attar that exhaled from 
her, and the modest droop of her head drew him 
to her. He hoped that she would learn to care 
for him not a little, and that life would run 
smoothly and happily for them. His manner 
towards her was tender and respectful, and he 
tried to please her by seeming to obey her 
slightest wish. 

At Hyder Bee's suggestion, the bride on her 
part attempted to keep him tied to her apron 
strings, and let him repair to the dewan khana' as 
little as possible. To this he submitted with a 
good grace. He was very much like a child with 
a new toy. 

For some time since the wedding, Shadee 
Jan's influence over Nawab Naobut Ali Khan 
had been on the wane. She was hardly ever 

' Men’s apartments. 
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in his thoughts, though he had bidden Ghulam 
Mohamed to go and inquire after her health now 
and again, an injunction which the latter had 
obeyed only once. But by the time of the fifth 
joomagee + he began to be a little weary, and to 
long to drive and ride and meet his many friends. 

The hath baratna*® ceremony was deferred to 
the fifth Friday, though it often takes place three 
or four days after the taking off of the kangans. 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, the aunt of the 
bridegroom, gave the entertainment on this day at 
the house of the bridegroom. All relatives and 
friends were invited by the sending of 
cardamums. Until the Aath baratna ceremony is 
over the newly married couple are not permitted 
to engage in any sort of employment whatever. 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan welcomed this day 
because he would then be free to go about as 
heretofore. He laughingly told some of his 
English friends, who came to an “At Home” 
given by him in honour of his marriage, that he 
was sick and tired of the many ceremonies he 
had perforce to go through, ceremonies which 
meant nothing beyond affording amusement to 
the zexana folk. 


1 The fifth Friday after the marriage. 
3 The resumption of the use of the hands. 
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The day after the last ceremony he ordered 
his English horse “Sultan” to be saddled, and 
cantered off to the race course. Here he met 
two of his English friends, who said they had 
missed him at the course and wondered if he 
ever meant to return after keeping away so long. 
They would have him go with them to the club 
and have breakfast, to which he consented, glad 
to find himself in congenial society once more. 
Dismounting at the club, he gave orders for his 
horse to be taken back and a carriage sent to 
bring him home. 

Hyder Bee was always on the watch, and 
carried the news to her mistress that Nawab 
Naobut Ali Khan had gone out riding very early 
in the morning, and had returned his horse and 
sent for his carriage. 

A look of annoyance passed over her 
mistress’ face. 

“Where has he gone, did they say, Hyder 
Bee ?” 

“Do you think his servants will speak the 
truth, Sahib Zadee? They say he has stayed 
to breakfast with some J/ugrez-log.”' Hyder 
Bee was too cunning to say in plain language 
that he must have gone to see Shadee Jan, 

1 Europeans. 
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the dancer, though her replies suggested as 
much. 

“Hyder Bee, you must set a watch on my 
husband from this day, and we must frustrate his 
plans and prevent him from going to see this 
black beast of a dancer the Aavram-zadz, 
matimily.: May she vanish, may dust fall in her 
mouth, may her tongue fall out. He has gone to 
see her and nobody else. I am sure of it.” 

Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, the bride, was 
haughty and quick tempered. She was used to 
having her every whim and caprice humoured. 
She had slaves around her from her very baby- 
hood to wait on her, Her outbursts of temper 
were never checked. She was allowed to say 
whatever was in her mind, and when in a fit 
of temper, she often slapped and thrashed the 
slave girls, who in her eyes were nothing 
more than dumb driven cattle. The women 
around her filled her head with ideas of her 
own importance, beauty, and wealth. With 
such a bringing up, without education or 
refined surroundings, is it to be wondered that 
she was what she had shown herself to be? 
The daster khan* was spread for their break fast 


1 The child of sin, may she mix with dust. 
* Tablecloth. 
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as usual atnoon when Nawab Naobut Ali Khan 
entered in his well-fitting English riding suit. 
Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum saw him as he entered, 
and pretended to be helping herself to fax out of 
her gold and gem-set pandan. He noticed the 
exquisite shape of her jewelled hand with the 
tapering finger-tips dyed red with senna. He 
sat down beside her on the masnad' and tried to 
take her hand in his, which she swiftly drew 
away. He sawher lip curl and quiver, he saw 
her eyes flash, He knew that she was in a 
temper, and his wisest plan, he thought, would be 
to leave her alone until she was in a calmer 
mood. It was useless talking to a woman when 
she was angry. He rose and hurried from her 
presence. She did not notice that he was 
leaving the room until she turned and saw him 
disappearing through the door. She sent Hyder 
Bee running after him to ask him to return. He 
sent back a very polite message saying he would 
not be away long. She, however, had not 
expected him to act as he did, she had counted 
on his inquiring the cause of her annoyance, and 
she was prepared to let him have it. This was 
the first rift in the lute of their early married 
life, and it slowly widened day by day. She 
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tortured herself with jealous doubts, without 
cause or justification, and sulked as if she were a 
much neglected and much injured wife. She did 
not know that she was driving her husband back 
to the dancer by her want of tact, her quick 
temper, and bad language. Nawab Naobut Ali 
Khan had honestly meant to do his duty 
towards his wife and wean himself from the 
seductive society of Shadee Jan. He was 
prepared to be a good husband to her, and give 
her all his love and affection, if she would but 
let him. But his wife’s behaviour after the first 
misunderstanding made his visit to the zexana 
unendurable. Although he tried his best not 
to notice her sulks and to bear with her ill- 
humour, he could not, as day followed day, 
without change in her attitude towards him, help 
feeling disturbed and unhappy. 

It was pardonable that he should begin to 
long for the presence of Shadee Jan, whose 
sweet voice and gentle touch had erst been so 
soft and soothing. Naturally he allowed his 
thoughts to wander away to her, recalling the 
many happy hours spent by her side. 

What had he gained by his high and 
powerful alliance? What had become of the 
dreams of life-long happiness which he had 
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fondly hoped to enjoy with his wife? When 
we consider his upbringing, need we wonder 
that the poor dancing girl was thrust back into 
his life by the zmpasse into which he was 
forced by no fault of his own, or that such 
thoughts as the following came unbidden into 
his mind :— 

‘I cannot keep away from her, she burns me 
like a flame, even more now that she is absent 
than when I was with her. I must go and 
see her, and ask her to forgive me for my 
neglect.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EAREE BEE had paid several visits to 
Shadee Jan before the conclusion of the 
after-marriage ceremonies. The day following 
the fifty Friday after the marriage she came 
at her usual hour and seated herself close to 
Shadee Jan. 

“ Why are you looking so sad and depressed, 
my dear child?” she inquired. ‘The wedding 
is at last over, and it will not be long before 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan comes to see you. 

“The last ceremony, the ceremony of hath 
bavatna,' came to an end last night,” she con- 
tinued. ‘Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, the bride- 
sroom’s aunt, gave the entertainment on such 
a scale of splendour and pomp that one would 
have thought it was the day of the azkahk 
ceremony itself. Friends and relations on both 
sides were present. The bride looked a perfect 
picture in her Zeskwaz, or wedding dress, of gold 
cloth, which was elaborately embroidered with 
well-cut gems. Her jewels were seen more to 


1 The resumption of the use of the hands. 
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advantage on this day than they were on the 
night of the wedding. As customary, the bride’s 
mother and sister brought a large quantity of 
wheat flour, sugar, ghee,! almonds, dates, raisins, 
betel leaves, flowers, and a handsome handker- 
chief and a ring. 

“T noticed when Nawab Naobut Ali Khan 
entered the zenana that he looked tired and as if 
he was thoroughly sick of the whole show ; but he 
soon put on his brightest smile and entered into 
the spirit of it all. 

“The bride and bridegroom fried some cakes, 
and had to perform other light work, such as 
lifting a pot of water, stirring the :/aw with the 
skimmer, picking vegetables in which was thrown 
a pearl or two, and a coral bead, which is usually 
put in to induce the bride to open her eyes 
to look for them. The bridegroom had to unlock 
a trunk and put in a few rupees, and the bride 
had to lock it again. I ought to have mentioned, 
by the way, that before they fried the cakes they 
had to sit down and break what is called a 
kanchee.” 

“How is that done?” asked Shadee Jan. 
“ My ignorance of these customs is appalling—I 
who ought to know them so well.” 

1 Melted butter. 
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“For the ceremony a plate is filled with 
prepared flour; on this are placed ten to fifteen 
kanguras,' with little spaces between, and a piece 
of thread is wound round them in intricate coils, 
with the two ends so artfully concealed that it is 
not easy to discover them. One or two of these 
are placed before the bridegroom, and he is 
requested to find the ends of the thread and dis- 
entangle them. If the bridegroom is shrewd he 
is not long in doing so; if the reverse, he 
continues a good while fumbling about, and gives 
his brother-in-law and sister-in-law a chance of 
pelting him as they did at the £angan ceremony. 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, however, did not lose 
a moment in discovering the two ends and saved 
himself the pelting, causing much merriment on 
all sides at the expense of the young people who 
held the missiles, 

“After this the bride and bridegroom broke 
these Aanguras, and ate a little of the meal out 
of each other’s hands, and distributed the rest 
among the ladies. The 4alas-ka-mdé was removed, 
and this concluded the ceremonies. The nine 
days’ wonder of the wedding is now a thing of 
the past, but it will, I am sure, be remembered 
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for many years by those who were lucky enough 
to witness it.” 

Shadee Jan heaved a deep sigh of relief as 
she leaned against the cushion placed behind 
her. 

Pearee Bee was in a hurry to be gone. She 
was glad to think she had earned the promised 
necklace for her son’s bride. With all good 
wishes, therefore, for Shadee Jan’s health and 
prosperity, and with many sa/aams, she took 
herself away. 

“It is a pity Shadee Jan is only a dancing 
girl,” thought Pearee Bee, as she found her way 
out into the courtyard. ‘Her manner is always 
so gentle, courteous, and kind, and she is so 
liberal with her money, more so than the wealthy 
Begums of the place. God bless her, and make 
her as happy as one situated as she is, can be.” 

A bright thought then struck her—that 
perhaps she might be of some further use to 
Shadee Jan. She noted what a sad and worried 
expression she wore. 

“Poor thing!” she said to herself; “she 
knows that everything will be different now that 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan is married to such a 
beautiful and wealthy bride, and is hardly likely 
to give her a thought. I will go back to her and 
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suggest her trying to retain his love with the aid 
of a Pat'hani pat'ther.”* 

She entered Shadee Jan’s apartments again, 
and found her sitting in the same position as she 
had left her, deep in thought. 

“Tf you will not be angry with me, Shadee 
Jan, I would like to tell you something.” 

“Yes, do,” said Shadee Jan. “Tell me 
something that will raise and brighten my 
spirits.” 

“Dear girl,” said the other, ‘I know what 
you are feeling at this moment. You do not like 
to entertain the thought that Nawab Naobut Ali 
Khan will change towards you. You must 
expect it; but I will tell you of a thing that may 
avert the misfortune that you are expecting. 
Have you ever heard of the stone of the 
Pathani?” Not waiting for a reply, she 
continued: “It is a stone of no great value, 
except for the virtue that it possesses. It is not 
easily got, but it can be procured in some of our 
old zenanas. It has the virtue of drawing one 
towards you. You have to wear it on your own 
person, and scrape some of it and make it into a 
paste, and rub it on the person you wish to draw 
towards you. I have heard it said that the effect 


1 Stone of a Pat’hani. 
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is marvellous. I have seen its efficacy tested in 
this way, and you can try it for yourself if 
you doubt what I say. Take two muxsais,’ have 
them well washed, and hold them over incense ; 
tie the pat’ther* to one, and apply a little of the 
paste on the other; then hold these two rice 
pounders apart, but parallel to each other, and 
you will find that they will of themselves roll the 
one towards the other. I know you would like 
to get a stone like this, and I will do my 
very best to procure one for you.” Turning 
round, she walked swiftly away, without waiting 
to hear what Shadee Jan would say. 


1 Rice pounders. 2 Stone. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


HADEE JAN lingered over her toilet. She 
had just finished her warm bath and had 
perfumed her body with pastilles. Her eyes she 
painted with the skill of an artist. The tips of 
her taper fingers, and the nails of her toes she 
had already dyed red with 4enna the night before. 
Noor Bee, her maid servant, had finished combing, 
oiling, and plaiting her long, black, glossy hair, 
and had tied the ends of the plait with a tinsel 
mitbaf, or hair ribbon, and fastened to it a charm, 
enclosed in a gold case of filigree work hung to a 
thin gold chain, and was now helping her to 
complete her toilet. 

The dress chosen was the richest she 
possessed, and delightfully scented. Her best 
jewels were spread out before her on a velvet 
tray. A silver flower-basket of delicate work- 
manship stood by her side, heaped with garlands 
of jessamine and roses which filled the room with 
their rich odour. As she put each jewel on she 
looked at herself in the glass, arranging and 
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fixing them to a nicety that they might be seen to 
advantage. When she had completed her toilet 
she sent her favourite attendant, Noor Bee, out 
of the room and stood before a large mirror to 
admire herself. 

“It is nearly eight weeks to-day since he left 
me,’ she said to herself, “and I have not had a 
single line or message from him except one inquiry 
after my health.” Her thoughts again turned 
lovingly towards him. “Ah! lover mine, I am 
alone with my troubles, my doubts, misgivings, 
and cares. Why are you not poor, and why am 
I not rich ?” and she sighed deeply. 

“My love for him fills my whole life, and I 
shall be true and faithful to him, so that even when 
death comes to me, he shall say, ‘This woman 
has been faithful to her heart’s best love.’ I will 
not let the thought take possession of me that he 
has deserted me for his beautiful bride. Once I 
allow such an idea to obsess me I know I shall 
be undone. Rahman Jan has assured me that | 
would realize the wishes of my heart provided | 
was careful to carry out minutely the instructions 
she conveyed to me for the performance of those 
magic spells. The Mulla wasa man, she said, 
who was never known to fail. I have done all I 
was told to do with a steady and strong will. 
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He will and shall come to me to-night.” She 
again gazed steadily at the reflection as she stood 
before the mirror. She had never looked so 
handsome, her eyes opened with a languorous 
uplifting of the lashes, her lips, dyed with fax, 
parted in a delicious smile at the thought of his 
return. Her whole attitude betrayed expectancy 
and hope of happiness no longer to be deferred. 

“Surely in another hour or so he will be 
here,” she seemed to say. She had nourished 
herself on whipped milk, flavoured with rose water, 
that day, because in her state of mind she found 
it impossible to eat a morsel. 

Perfumed and robed she waited with sup- 
pressed delight. She feared that her very heart- 
strings would snap with the exuberance of her joy, 
if her lover, as she expected, suddenly made his 
appearance. 

The evening breeze blew and the palm trees 
waved, the night deepened in gathering gloom as 
the minutes passed and her lover came not. 
Reaction set in. Doubts and fears of his con- 
stancy began to assail her. ‘‘Yes, he is torn 
from me!” shethought. ‘Alas! alas! no one is 
happy long, and I must go out of his life. I have 
no longer a place in his heart ; he must be entirely 
bewitched by his passion for his young bride.” 
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She screamed to Siddee and hurried him off to 
fetch a carriage without a moment’s delay, and on 
hearing the sound of wheels at the door she flung 
the jessamine garlands in a heap on the floor and 
rushed to the door of the courtyard, bidding Noor 
Bee inform the Nawab, should he come or any of 
his servants, that she was gone never to return. 
She was going to Rahman Jan for the present. 
She seated herself in the carriage instructing 
Siddee to take her to Rahman Jan’s. Noor Bee 
followed her and placed her fandan in the 
carriage before she drove away. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HILE Shadee Jan was working herself 
into a state of frenzy and excitement in 
the hope of her anticipated reward, Nawab Naobut 
Ali Khan was engaged in a fierce struggle with 
himself to overcome the longing to leave his bride 
and return to the soothing presence of the dancing 
girl. Every time he attempted to enter his wife's 
apartments, he was received with frowns and 
angry looks. To inquire into the cause of her 
behaviour would mean an open rupture between 
them, abuse of the woman he longed for, and his 
taking up the cudgels in her defence. ‘‘ Better a 
night in the jungle than a day in a palace with a 
jealous wife,” he sighed to himself. Silence was 
golden in a quarrel of this sort. 

Time might help to place things in their true 
light, and smooth down differences. For the 
present, Hyder Bee's influence over her mistress 
was too strong for him. She kept the flame 
alive by her idle tales and insinuating manner. 

One evening he made up his mind to try and 
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coax his wife into a more amiable frame of mind, 
and entered her apartments armed with a stereo- 
scope, believing that with such a toy he would be 
able to turn her thoughts into a more pleasant 
channel, 

As he entered, he heard her scolding one of 
her slave girls with the uttermost bitterness, 
exhausting on her every possible term of abuse. 
Her coarse rasping voice and the fierce temper 
it betrayed turned him from the amiable purpase 
with which he had entered, and strengthened his 
desire to seek the dancer. 

Shadee Jan had not been gone very long 
when Nawab Naobut Ali Khan arrived. He 
lifted the heavy curtain and entered her apart- 
ments impetuously, but stopped short, for all was 
in darkness, Instead of brilliantly lighted rooms, 
there was darkness, relieved only by the dim 
light of a small oil lamp placed in a niche in the 
wall. Her servant girl, Noor Bee, was lying 
asleep across the door on the floor. Noor Bee 
started up from her sleep with a frightened look 
on her face, and began to weep when he called 
to her. 

She told him, between her sobs, how her 
mistress had waited for him the whole evening, 
and how beautiful she looked, and how suddenly 
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she had made up her mind to go away to 
Rahman Jan’s, having left a message to say she 
would never more return to him. He inquired 
for Siddee to carry a message to her, but was 
told that Siddee had followed his mistress. He 
therefore ordered Noor Bee to procure a carriage 
and convey the news of his arrival to Shadee 
Jan. Meanwhile he paced the verandah with 
heavy strides, feeling disturbed, unhappy, and 
miserable ; his eyes kept watching the door that 
led to the outer courtyard expecting every 
moment to see the purdah' lifted and his much 
loved but neglected dancer enter. The heap of 
Jessamine garlands she had thrown on the floor 
seemed to him to exhale the very essence and 
fragrance of her love. Her familiar face rose 
before him, with the expression it had last worn at 
the moment of their parting, when he had kissed 
her forehead, eyes, and lips over and over again, 
and had spoken soft words and comforted her 
with the assurance of his speedy return after the 
wedding, and as he conjured up the scene and 
rehearsed it once more in his imagination, the 
warm blood mounted up and suffused his cheeks. 
He lay down on the silver-legged tape cot on 
which was a silken mattress covered with a 
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muslin sheet and pillows cased in muslin. His 
heart beat fast, now with expectancy and now 
with jealous doubts and fears which he had no 
power to resist ; he tossed on the bed from side 
to side, until he fell into a troubled sleep. The 
grey light of the morning had just begun to 
render objects visible when he opened his eyes. 
The sound of footsteps made him start from 
his bed, feeling sure it was his dancer come 
back to him and he hurried forth to welcome 
her. 

It wasonly Noor Bee who had returned with 
a message conveying his mistress’s compliments 
to the Sirkar, and informing him that it was too 
late now to wish her back. She prayed that he 
might be very happy and be blessed with many 
children, but it would be better that he should 
send her no more messages nor try to meet her 
again. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan had not for a 
moment anticipated a message of this kind. He 
was struck dumb on hearing it; and felt as if his 
reason was leaving him. All the love that he 
imagined he entertained for her made itself felt 
tenfold now that she had left him. He was in 
despair, and felt bitter tears rising to his eyes 
which he was hardly able to suppress. How 
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was he to get her to return? Perhaps Ghulam 
Mohamed and Sher Khan would be able to 
suggest something, and he ordered them into his 
presence. 

Why should the Sirkar worry and fret over 
so small a matter as a woman? Shadee Jan would 
of course return to him; and in a moment’s time 
if he would only get a ¢awzz' from the wonder- 
ful Pundit, Ram Lall, who was now in the city. 
His fame as a magician and astrologer had 
spread to the four corners of the kingdom. He 
was such a clever man that even the British 
people were afraid of his spells and were having 
him watched! The Jemadar Sahib of the police, 
who was Sher Khan’s sister’s son-in-law, had 
imparted this information in confidence to Sher 
Khan that very night. So said his two servitors. 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan felt like a drowning 
man catching at a straw, and so he decided to 
consult without delay this wonderful Pundit whom 
even the British Government was supposed to 
fear. He drove to his house about seven o'clock 
accompanied by Ghulam Mohamed and Sher 
Khan. On arriving, he had to ascend a narrow 
flight of stone steps to an upper floor looking on 
to the main street of the city. 

' Charm. 
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The Pundit was a middle-aged man, clean- 
shaven, bare-headed with a cloth tied round his 
loins and a handkerchief across his shoulder. He 
was seated in a broken armchair and offered a 
greasy wooden stool to the Nawab. Having 
patiently heard all that the Nawab had to say he 
laughed. 

“I am afraid you have come to the wrong 
quarter for the help you need. Matters of 
this sort do not interest me. My mission: is 
to preach to the ignorant, whether they be 
Mohamedans or Hindus, and teach them the 
meaning of loyalty to their motherland, so that 
they shall no longer bow down their necks to a 
foreign yoke. I am very sorry, my dear sir, 
that you should have had the trouble of coming 
to me, because I am not able to give you the help 
and advice you seek, A terrible creature indeed 
is woman, and one formed of strange elements— 
about whom I will tell you a story if you care to 
listen : 

*“In the beginning when Twashtri* came to 
the creation of woman, he found that he had 
exhausted his materials in the making of man, 
and that no solid elements were left. In this 
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dilemma, after profound meditation, !he did as 
follows :—He took the rotundity of the moon, 
the curves of the creepers, the clinging of the 
tendrils, the trembling of grass, the slenderness 
of the reed, the bloom of the flowers, the light- 
ness of the leaves, the tapering of the elephant’s 
trunk, the glances of the deer, and the clustering 
of rows of bees, the joyous gaiety of sunbeams, 
the weeping of clouds, the fickleness of the winds, 
the timidity of the hare, the vanity of the 
peacock, the softness of the parrot’s bosom, the 
hardness of adamant, the sweetness of honey, 
the cruelty of the tiger, the warm glow of fire, the 
coldness of snow, the chattering of jays, the cooing 
of the £okila,' the hypocrisy of the crane, with 
the fidelity of the chakrawaka’; and compound- 
ing all these together he made woman and gave 
her to man. But after one week, man came to 
him and said: ‘ Lord, this creature that you have 
given me makes my life miserable. She chatters 
incessantly, and teases me beyond endurance, 
never leaving me alone, and she requires incessant 
attention; takes all my time up, cries about 
nothing, and is always idle. And so I have 
come to give her back again, as I cannot live 
with her.’ So Twashtri said: ‘ Very well,’ and he 
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took her back. Then, after another week, man 
came again to him, and said, ‘ Lord, I find that 
my life is very lonely since I gave you back that 
creature. I remember how she used to dance 
and sing to me, and look at me out of the corner 
of her eye, and play with and cling to me, and 
her laughter was music, and she was beautiful to 
look upon, and soft to touch: so give her back 
to me again.’ So Twashtri said, ‘ Very well,’ and 
gave her back again. Then, after only three 
days man came back to him again, and said: 
‘Lord, I know not how it is: but, after all, | 
have come to the conclusion that she is more of 
a trouble than a pleasure to me. So please take 
her back again.” But Twashtri said, ‘Out on 
you! be off! I will have no more of this. You 
must manage how you can,’ Then man said, 
‘But I cannot live with her.’ Twashtri replied, 
‘Neither could you live without her;’ and he 
turned his back on man and went on with his 
work, Then man said, ‘What is to be done? 
for I cannot live either with or without her.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AHMAN JAN was a tactful woman. The 
message conveyed by Noor Bee to Nawab 
Naobut Ali Khan was of her sending and not 
Shadee Jan’s. She had made her own plans for 
their reconciliation and was determined not to be 
thwarted. She had arranged that at the right 
moment Shadee Jan should return to the house 
she had apparently left for ever, on the pretence 
of bringing away some of her belongings, and 
Noor Bee was to mention this in confidence to 
one of Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s servants, 
making him promise that the Nawab should not 
hear of it on any account, knowing well that this 
was the surest way of having the news conveyed 
to Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s ears with the least 
possible delay and thus bring about a meeting 
between him and Shadee Jan. 

Naobut Ali Khan did not return to his palace 
after his interview with the Pusat. He was 
not in the mood for company, and wished to be 
alone with his thoughts. He drove to Gulzar 
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Bagh, one of his country houses situated in a 
suburb not far from the city. Ghulam Mohamed 
and Sher Khan, his two faithful henchmen, had 
set the telephones to work on being told of his 
intention, so that when Nawab Naobut Ali Khan 
arrived he found everything in readiness for him. 
The place was quiet and he found it so soothing 
to his frame of mind that he resolved to spend 
a few days there before starting on a shzkar 
expedition to his favourite jungle. In the mean- 
time everything was got ready for the expedition. 
He was to leave the following week by train and 
ride to the village where his camp was ordered 
to be pitched. 

The second day after his arrival at Gulzar 
Bagh he was lying in a hammock, which was 
slung under a shady tree, half dozing, when he 
became aware of some one standing near him and 
on opening his eyes he saw Sher Khan standing 
before him with folded arms, 

“T have come to inform the Sirkar that 
Shadee Jan is going to the house this evening to 
carry away some of her belongings. I have this 
moment received news from the darogahk' in 
charge of the house, who says Noor Bee 
mentioned this in confidence to him. The 
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davrogah wishes to know whether the sentries at 
the house should be removed after Shadee Jan 
has left it ?” 

A sudden joy took possession of Nawab 
Naobut Ali Khan’s heart. He hesitated for a 
moment, overcome as he was with the good news, 
and then said, “*I will give in person what orders 
I please. Have my carriage brought round this 
evening as soon as it begins to grow dark, and 
see that no sowars' accompany me.” A strange 
restlessness possessed him, he could scarcely 
keep still for a minute, he fidgeted with his 
watch, opened and shut it a hundred times, he 
lighted cigarette after cigarette and threw them 
away unsmoked. Slowly the hours dragged on 
and at last when his carriage was drawn up in 
front of the house he ran down the steps and 
jumped into it and was driven away to Shadee 
Jan’s. 

Shadee Jan had already arrived, as 
beautifully dressed and scented as on the day 
she left. Rahman Jan had insisted on her 
taking trouble over her toilet. Her eyes wore a 
tired look, and there were dark rings under them, 
showing sleepless nights. Her face was pale and 
thin, and there was an expression of sadness on it. 
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It was quite dark when Nawab Naobut Ali 
Khan entered; he came in so softly that she 
did not hear his footsteps. The evening was 
exquisitely cool. The verandah was bright 
with the lights of a dozen lamps and he could 
see her distinctly. She was coming towards him, 
her face downcast, her steps slow and bewitchingly 
graceful. 

At the sight of her his heart gave one bound ; 
then seemed to stop. He rushed towards her 
and caught her in his arms. She struggled to 
release herself, but he drew her to his breast, 
and kissed her on the lips while her head sank 
on his shoulder as she clung to him. For the 
first time in his life he was tongue-tied. 

“Did you doubt me, Shadee Jan ?” he asked 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“I did not doubt the beloved of my heart, 
but a woman loves to test her power.” 

The lover is eloquent to the moon, but face 
to face with his mistress he is dumb. Holding 
one another by the hand they took a few steps 
towards the musnud' and sat down—she sitting 
at his feet. She took up the sitar that lay at her 
feet, and began to touch the chords lightly and 
softly at first, and louder by slow degrees, until 
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the music rang and thrilled through the pillared 
hall. 

“Sing to me, dear life,” he said; and she 
sang in a strain at once wild and sweet, choosing 
the quatrain of the Persian bard Omar Khayyam. 


“A Book of verses underneath the Bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread,—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness, 

A wilderness were paradise enow !” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE breach between Nawab Naobut Ali 
Khan and his wife widened. The people 
in the palace talked among themselves of the 
strained relations between them, some siding 
with him and some with her. Her own people 
got to know of it soon enough and were 
very wrath with him. His people were 
more lenient towards him, and ascribed the 
discord between them to the wiles and witch- 
craft practised by the infamous dancer. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan had avoided his 
zenana for some days before he went to Gulzar 
Bagh, and now he had entirely cut himself off 
from his wife by taking up his residence at his 
country house. Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, the 
bride, rather than submit to the indignity of being 
avoided by her husband, had announced her 
determination to leave him and return to her 
mother’s house. No quarrel had actually taken 
place between them, but a barrier had arisen. 


Dark clouds and gloom pervaded the house. 
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Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum had arrived in fear 
and trembling one day with the intention of 
smoothing matters, but was received by Mahbub- 
Un-Nisa Begum with an ill grace and thereafter 
had retreated to the room leading into the 
Dewan Khana, where she awaited the return 
of her nephew, hoping and praying that she 
might be able to throw oil on the troubled 
waters. It was late in the evening before she 
heard that her nephew would not return as he 
had taken up his abode at Gulzar Bagh for 
the present. She returned to Mahbub-Un- 
Nisa Begum’s apartments and spoke to her 
with the dignity and softness of a well-bred 
woman. She tried to argue with her and 
counselled her not to be hasty. “It is the duty 
of every wife to be lenient towards her husband’s 
faults if they come to her knowledge. Love 
is passing sweet,” she said, “and a husband’s 
kiss is worth the world. Kind looks and kind 
words will make him your slave, but angry 
looks and angry words will send him further 
away from you and make him seek the society 
of the very one you wish him to avoid.” 
Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum looked at her with 
a haughty stare and went into the next room, 
and called in a loud voice to Hyder Bee to 
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attend to the packing of certain of her things 
which she wished to take with her. 

Hyder Bee also did not like the idea of her 
mistress leaving the palace, for she would not 
have the same opportunities of influencing 
her at her mother’s house, but even she could 
not persuade her to give up the idea of leaving 
her husband; she was loyal, however, according 
to her lights. 

“My Begum Sahib,” she said to Vikar-Un- 
Nisa Begum, “is going to her mother’s house 
a few days sooner than is necessary. The 
Moharram Moon will be soon seen, and, accord- 
ing to custom, all brides are expected to return 
to the houses of their parents for the first ten 
days of the Moharram, for the first thirteen days 
of the month of Safar and during the days 
of Barah Wafat,’ from the first till the zys 
day (in the month of Rabi-us-Sani). As these 
follow one another quickly, where would be 
the harm if my mistress stayed at her mother’s 
place until after the us day.” 

It comforted Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum to listen 
to the excuses Hyder Bee made for her mistress ; 
the excuses were sufficient, she thought, to stem 
the tide of gossip for a little time, and perhaps 

1 The anniversary of the death of Mohamed. 
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things would right themselves and go on smoothly 
after that. 

When Nawab Naobut Ali Khan received 
the news that his wife had gone to her mother’s 
house without obtaining his permission or with- 
out any reference to him, it did not hurt him in 
the least; on the contrary, he felt glad. ‘‘ There 
is really no open quarrel between us, and I am 
keeping away from her just to avoid a scene,” he 
said to himself. Well, would it not have been 
fitter to bring matters to a crisis; things would 
perhaps have run more smoothly thereafter. He 
was quite willing to go back and live with her 
and avoid a scandal, if he could only make sure 
of her avoiding an open quarrel. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


AHBUB-UN-NISA BEGUM’S mother 
welcomed her daughter’s return. She 
was a wise woman, and blessed with common- 
sense. She thoroughly understood the jealous 
temperament of her daughter, and contrived in 
ordinary conversation to mention, in a casual 
and tactful manner, instances of similar cases 
that had happened times without number in 
the many surrounding zexanas, all ending happily 
when the responsibilities of a family began. 

‘‘A man’s infatuation lasts only a_ short 
while, my dear daughter. I have had to 
undergo a great deal more than you complain 
of. You must endeavour to be cheerful, and 
not give way to outbursts of foolish anger and 
jealousy, because it may injure you. You must 
consider the little life that is growing within 
you, a purer life than yours. Its cry and 
touch and heavenly smile, will smooth away 
all the little creases out of your life, and 
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chain your husband to your side with fetters of 
love.” 

The mother’s soothing words, her kindly 
influence and tactful management, had a calming 
effect on Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, and she 
began to realize the wisdom of her advice. 
A new light dawned in her eyes, and a happy 
smile played around her lips. The thought of 
being a mother comforted her: Hyder Bee’s 
baneful influence was on the wane. 

Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum had been married 
nearly three months, and her mother thought 
it prudent that her daughter should not return 
to her husband’s home until after the urs day. 
A reconciliation was gradually brought about 
between the husband and wife without any 
reference to the breach, and they met as if 
nothing had happened. He expressed delight 
at the prospect of becoming a father, and all 
came about as Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum had 
hoped. The clouds were lifted and the idle 
rumours that had been set afloat died a natural 
death. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, to all intents and 
purposes, was unremitting in his attentions to his 
wife, and never let her see that he cared for 
Shadee Jan, though he contrived ways and 
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means of seeing the latter constantly, if secretly. 
Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum’s thoughts were full of 
the coming event which was eagerly looked 
forward to by both sides of the family. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HE long-looked-for event was approaching, 
and Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum was ex- 
pected at her mother’s house, according to 
the custom strictly observed, even among the 
inferior classes, that a daughter should go to 
the house of her parents for the birth of her 
first child. Every preparation had been made 
for her comfort. A suite of rooms had been 
set apart for her. A little £uvta'! made out 
of an old article of dress that had been worn 
by some ancestor who had lived to a considerable 
age, was ready for the little stranger in order 
that he or she might also attain to as great an 
age. 
* When the palanquin carrying Mahbub-Un- 
Nisa Begum arrived followed by her retinue of 
servants and slaves, her mother ran down to the 
courtyard to meet her and assisted her up the 
steps leading to her apartments. She embraced 
her daughter warmly, saying, “A fortnight’s 
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patience, my beloved child, and it will all be 
over and you will, please God, have your heart’s 
delight to play with.” 

Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum had brought her pet 
birds with her, an old, wise-looking parrot who 
had been taught to repeat the wise sayings of 
great men, besides ridiculous and laughable 
things, and two talking Mainahs. These birds 
had special silver cages, and wore on their legs 
gold rings with tiny tinkling bells attached. 
Their cages were always hung in the rooms 
occupied by Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, who never 
failed to attend to their wants personally. 

The evening after her arrival at her mother’s 
house, she noticed that her parrot seemed dull 
and had not been talking that afternoon. Hyder 
Bee ascribed his silence to the fact of his 
being ill at ease in a place to which he was 
unaccustomed. 

Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum advanced to the 
cage, and, standing on tip-toe, peeped in, to find 
that in the hurry of departure her pets had 
been neglected. She asked for water, which 
was brought to her in a silver bowl with a long 
spout, which she poured through the bars of 
the cage into the silver drinking cup which was 
empty. She sent for a ripe guava and opened 
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the door of the cage to put it in, when it 

fom her hand on to the floor. In stooping to 
pick it up, the parrot flew out of the open door 
into the courtyard. Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, 
with extended arms, ran forward to catch the 
bird. She ran down the steps into the court- 
yard, forgetful of her condition, and, missing 
her footing on the last step, fell heavily to the 
ground, Screaming with fear, several of her 
attendants rushed to pick her up, but she rose 
very quickly and declared laughingly that she 
was not in the least bit hurt. 

She had hurt herself mortally, however, and 
one of the most dangerous complications for 
one in her condition had supervened. The 
danger is difficult of recognition. For the first 
hour or so it seemed as if what she had said 
when picking herself up about not being hurt 
was true. 

Alarming symptoms, however, gradually 
manifested themselves: there was a great com- 
motion in the house. //aézms’ trooped in, each 
making his diagnosis and prescribing methods 
of treatment, but beyond a good deal of chatter, 
no definite line of treatment was adopted. Her 
pulse became rapid and weak, her respiration 
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shallow, her face looked pale, there was dimness 
of vision and restless irritability. The mother’s 
face assumed a grave and anxious expression, 
and at times she was on the point of weeping 
aloud. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan was in and out of 
the room. He scanned the faces of the hakims 
with an anxious look, and spoke with a tremor in 
his voice. 

A lady doctor’s presence was suggested as 
a last resource, and a carriage was sent to bring 
her. 

The hours dragged on slowly and the night 
was far advanced. There was no moon, but the 
heavens were brilliant with myriads of stars. 

Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum lay unconscious of 
all the loving and sorrowful hearts around her. 
Her breathing had now become almost imper- 
ceptible. 

The lady doctor arrived and entered the 
room with a soft noiseless step. With a prayer 
in her heart for the help of a Higher Power 
she prepared to do her best and fight for the 
life of the girl over whose face the shadow of 
death was spreading. 

She knelt by the bed, and as she tenderly 
lifted her hand to feel if there was any pulse, 
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with a convulsive struggle and a deep sigh the 
spirit departed from Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum’s 
body. 

‘Death is no calamity to those whom it calls 
higher, but only to those who mourn their loss, 
and even that would be turned to joy if we could 
but know how things really are in the great 
beyond,” 


CHAPTER XXX 


AZIL BEGUM lost no time in bringing 
about the arrangement that Zorah and her 
mother should have a little house for themselves 
and receive a monthly stipend from Abu Talib 
Shah for their support. She felt their absence 
would leave her unfettered, and also add to her 
importance, because both Zorah and her mother 
were held in high esteem by the disciples of 
the late Murshid. She even induced her 
husband to make them a liberal allowance in 
order that she might have the credit of being 
generous, and took good care to let her friends 
know that she had had to quarrel with her 
husband in order to procure this allowance for 
them. She explained that though, as a rule, she 
never interfered in matters of this sort, she had 
gone out of her way on the present occasion 
to stop people’s tongues wagging about her 
treatment of her husband's relatives. 
Among the disciples of the late Murshid was 
a nobleman of the old school, who owned, among 
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many houses and gardens, one situated not far 
from the shrine of the saint. It was on the road 
leading to the railway station, a small, unpre- 
tentious little house in a large, overgrown 
garden, surrounded by a high wall, with a huge, 
formidable-looking gate. This property the 
nobleman placed at the disposal of Zorah and 
her mother, begging that they would do him the 
favour of living in it as long as they pleased. 
After consultations with friends, and with 
Abu Talib Shah and his wife, Zorah and her 
mother found themselves in possession of this 
new domicile. They found that the house had 
been repaired and improved for them, and the 
garden weeded and cleaned. Here the sunshine 
seemed to them brighter and the skies more blue, 
and a strange subconscious pleasure stirred the 
hearts of mother and daughter. Zorah’s laughter, 
as she ran about the garden, filled the place with 
music. Her mother’s spirits revived, and they 
were both as happy as it was possible to be. 
This large garden lit by the sun wore an aspect 
of sweet repose and freedom. Mother and 
daughter spent most of the day under the 
sheltering shade of the old trees, and here a 
swing was put up for Zorah’s amusement. 
Sitting on carpets spread in shady nooks Zorah’s 
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mother would work while Zorah read, over and 
over again, the old books given her by Denzil 
Stanford, which she treasured—for they brought 
back happy memories of her father and Denzil 
Stanford sitting together and discussing learned 
matters. At other times she would seek hidden 
embowered spots in the garden where her 
companions were a pair of tame peacocks, and 
listen to the cooing of the doves among the trees, 
or wander with slow steps about the place, her 
mind given to reverie. This sort of introspective 
life soon developed a love of solitude in the girl. 
When evening deepened into night she loved to 
watch the long dim shadows of the surrounding 
trees, and listen to the flapping of bats and the 
nightly song of the breeze, the humming of 
invisible insects, the melancholy croaking of the 
frogs in the dark shallow channel which served to 
water the garden. 

The garden was quite secluded and private 
with its high walls, and sometimes in the morning 
Zorah would stray towards the huge closed gates 
and peep into the road through the crevices. 
She noticed that about ten o’clock every morning 
a waggon drawn by bullocks, with its curtains 
drawn, and in which sat several young girls, 
passed by the garden gate. She could often 
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hear stray scraps of talk and catch a glimpse 
of their faces as they lifted the curtain and 
surreptitiously peeped on the outer world. 

Her curiosity was excited, and she wondered 
who they were, and where they went, and why 
they passed by at the same hour every day. It 
so happened that her curiosity was not long left 
ungratified, thanks to an incident which brought 
into their home Miss Talbot, an English lady, 
the head mistress of the zenana school close by. 

Panelled into the large gate of the garden, was 
a small wicket made for the convenience of those 
who had to go in and out of the place constantly. 
It was only when a carriage had to drive in or out 
that the big gate was ever opened. 

One rainy afternoon, Zorah was sitting in the 
verandah of their house with the half-lined 
bamboo blinds down, deep in the study of Arabic, 
when she heard a crash outside the gate. Her 
mother also who was inside heard the crash, and 
came into the verandah to know the cause, and 
sent a servant outside to find out. Presently the 
wicket in the gate was pushed open and the 
servant held it from swinging back, and they saw 
an English lady stooping and coming through it. 
They stared in wonder at her as she walked up 
and inquired in Urdu whether she had their 
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permission to come in. Zorah made her welcome 
and begged her to enter and sit down. She 
explained to them that she was the head mistress 
of the zexana school which stood a few doors 
away on the road. A driverless bullock cart had 
dashed into her carriage and damaged it, so that 
it was impossible to proceed in it farther. She 
had sent for another carriage to take her home, 
and until it arrived, it would be a great favour 
if they would allow her to sit in the verandah. 

“The favour on the contrary is conferred on 
us,” said Zorah’s mother, “by your coming into 
our little home.” 

In the course of conversation, when Miss 
Talbot found out who Zorah and her mother 
were, and learned that they had been living in 
that house for several months, she ventured to 
express her surprise that Zorah should not attend 
her school. Zorah’s mother promised to think 
over the matter, and if it could be arranged, to 
send her daughter to the school. 

The refined beauty and intelligence of Zorah’s 
face attracted Miss Talbot and made a deep 
impression on her, while Zorah, in her turn, was 
equally attracted to Miss Talbot and the prospect 
of continuing her studies filled her heart with 
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“Now that I have found you,” said Miss 
Talbot, “may I come and see you sometimes ? 
I don’t feel that I shall rest until I secure Zorah 
as one of my pupils, and my school will be all the 
richer for having her,” she added laughingly, as 
she shook hands warmly with them, and made 
her way back to her carriage which had been 
announced. 

Zorah was overjoyed when it was settled that 
she should attend the zenama school where 
English, Persian, and Urdu were taught. 

Gulab Khatoon, being a devout murzd of the 
late Murshid, was a constant visitor at the garden 
house of Zorah and her mother. She threw a 
halo around these two, and had a warm regard 
and reverence for them. She considered them 
something more than human. When she heard 
that Zorah was to attend the zenana school, she 
was horrified, and inveighed against it in strong 
terms. 

“What good purpose will it serve, Peeranee 
Bee,” she said to Zorah’s mother. “She will 
learn all the evil ways of the English people. 
Look around the zezanas where the daughters 
have been taught English and English ways. 
They are forsaking all our old Mohamedan 
customs, and the ways that have been handed 
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down to us from our ancestors, They have done 
away with our marriage ceremonies, and have 
introduced a one-day wedding. Even the style 
of dress is changed, they must now forsooth wear 
jackets cut according to the English pattern, with 
collars reaching up to their ears, and tie on their 
necklaces over their collars : the sleeves are made 
long, reaching down to their wrists, hiding their 
beautiful bracelets and bangles, their £urtas* are 
cut like men’s shirts and trimmed with English 
lace. These high collars and long sleeves are 
simply hideous, hiding the beautiful shape of their 
necks and their jewelled arms. I for one will 
always wear my 4urta low at the neck;” and 
Gulab Khatoon wriggled her scraggy neck. ‘I 
will never wear long sleeves;” and she looked 
admiringly at her bony arms covered with a skin 
like parchment. 

“Out on these people,” she continued, ‘they 
are spoiling our customs and religion, and their 
heads should be cut off.” 

“Hai! Gulab Khatoon, you must not make 
such evil speeches,” said Zorah. ‘You talk 
like a fanatic; there are no fanatics among 
Mohamedans, but there are ignorant people on 
whose minds a false idea of what is good and 
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what is bad has been impressed. Mohamedans 
must always consider their Christian compatriots 
as their brothers and sisters according to the pre- 
cepts of their religion. 

“My beloved father believed that it was our 
duty to learn from everybody, no matter to what 
race or creed he belonged, no matter what were 
his religious opinions. I have heard him say 
that every accession to our knowledge, every 
strengthening in us of the instrument of thought 
must tend to deepen our love and adoration for 
the Creator, and by improving and elevating our 
character tend to make us better men and women. 
You, Gulab Khatoon, know nothing of these 
people that you rail against, you have never lived 
with them and so cannot judge them. 

“T have read that the European system of 
training and bringing up children is far superior 
to that of our country, and that the children grow 
up with more self-reliance. Our children are 
indulged beyond measure and spoilt, and allowed 
to say what pleases them. In many cases parents 
are led by the children, instead of it being the 
other way.” 

‘“ Sahib Zadee, may I be your sacrifice! the 
wisdom of your father drops like pearls and dew 
from your lips, enriching and refreshing the 
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heart. All you say is but too true and right. 
You have no idea what a spoilt child Dastageer 
Ali’s son is. Do you know what happened the 
other day? An old friend of Dastageer Ali's 
came to see him after many years and was made 
welcome, and Dastageer Ali thought this would 
be a good opportunity for trying to secure a 
piece of ground belonging to his friend and 
adjoining his own property, making sure that he 
would succeed in getting it from him for nothing 
or next to nothing. Now this friend had lost his 
nose and was not a pleasant object to look at. 

“ Dreading his little son’s appearance on the 
scene at an inopportune moment, he hurried into 
the house in search of him and found the little 
incorrigible worrying a parrot and at the same 
time hitting and pinching one of the slave 
children and making her cry. He called the boy 
aside and warned him that if he should come 
outside and see his friend who had just arrived, 
he was on no account to make any remark about 
his nose. Having made the boy promise that he 
would say nothing, he returned to his friend and 
begged him to accept his hospitality and remain 
as his guest for a few days. 

“The curiosity of the son having been 
aroused he slowly made his way into the Dewan 
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Khana‘ and stole a look from behind the purdah 
or curtain that hung over the door and stared for 
some time at the new-comer; then, turning to- 
wards his father, remarked, ‘ Father, you came in 
and told me not to make any remark about this 
man’s nose, why he has no nose at all.’ The 
father was so mortified and ashamed that he 
found hardly a word to say when the guest took 
his departure somewhat abruptly, making excuses 
for not being able to stay, and all this happened 
because the child was badly trained from the 
beginning. The mother is really to blame for 
this; she is such an untidy, thoughtless, thriftless 
woman, and indulges her son in every whim and 
fancy of his, resenting any interference from the 
father, and on account of this there are endless 
quarrels between husband and wife.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


N spite, however, of Gulab Khatoon’s tirade 
against education, Zorah’s mother deter- 
mined to send her to school, and Miss Talbot 
accompanied Zorah the first day she entered as a 
pupil and introduced her to the teachers and the 
pupils as the daughter of the great and well- 
known Murshid. Zorah was welcomed by them 
not only an account of her late father, but 
because her own simplicity and beauty won their 
hearts at once. Her manner was naturally shy 
and reserved at first, because she saw herself for 
the first time in her life surrounded by girls of 
her own age and imagined that they were all 
superior to her, having had the advantage of 
being so long in the school, but in a short while 
her shyness wore off and she was the happiest 
among the happy. 
Attracted by her gentleness and pretty ways 
the smaller girls would rush to her as soon as 
classes were closed for the mid-day recess and beg 
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of which she had an inexhaustible store, or would 
carry her their little quarrels that she might settle 
them, while the older girls vied with each other 
to win her friendship, so that in a short time 
Zorah became a general favourite in the school. 

Naturally gifted as she was, the thirst for 
knowledge which was innate in her helped her 
to make rapid strides in her studies, especially in 
English, a subject hitherto quite foreign to her. 

She found herself in fact in congenial sur- 
roundings, and her loving and sympathetic nature 
soon won for her the love and admiration of her 
teachers. 

All the happiness that Zorah had missed in 
her life since her father’s death seemed now to 
return to her in a faint way, while her elastic 
spirit, bowed down for a while by the presence of 
sorrow, rose again with the buoyancy which 
affliction can repress, but cannot destroy, in a 
nature like hers, to which happiness seemed 
almost a condition of existence. 

‘In her devotion to her father she had imbibed 
his tastes and somewhat of his manner of think- 
ing, and was capable of drawing just conclusions 
and of measuring them by the standard to which 
she had been trained from her very infancy. 

As, besides being gifted with parts of no 
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mean order, Zorah was a steady worker, her 
progress was rapid. Miss Talbot was not a 
little surprised to see from day to day with what 
persistence and determination she tackled her 
studies and tried to master them. She gleaned 
knowledge from all sides, and reached the senior 
class within the short period of two years. Her 
love for reading was a passion, and the good she 
absorbed from books was given out again for the 
benefit of others, and was never lost. Her 
fund of anecdote and general knowledge was 
inexhaustible, and though with older people she 
was serious and showed a woman’s untaught 
wisdom, with children she was a child, while 
there was a bubbling joyousness in her that was 
irresistibly attractive. Like one born to diffuse 
happiness, her charm was the charm of spring 
time and love. 

Her religious faith was the purest and most 
beautiful, and her comforting words imparted 
confidence and courage to others. As an illustra- 
tion of this phase of her character, during her 
early days at school it happened that the Persian 
and Arabic teacher, who had been absent for 
some weeks, returned to her classes, looking very 
ill and miserable, with lines of grief imprinted on 
her face. She had lost her only child and was 
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inconsolable. She sobbed and cried when alone 
and could not reconcile herself to her loss. She 
complained of God’s cruel treatment in snatching - 
away the only happiness in her life. Zorah felt 
deeply for the poor bereaved woman, and when 
she found an opportunity of being alone with her 
embraced her warmly and begged her to be of 
good cheer. ‘‘ You must not believe that God 
has treated you unjustly and cruelly,” she said to 
the teacher; “are you not a follower of our 
Prophet Mohamed, and has he not told us that 
our God isa just and benign God? It is only 
the righteous that He trieth. The potter does 
not need to test the vessels that have been made 
imperfectly, because he does not doubt that if he 
struck them even once they would break. But 
he tests the vessels that are fair and well made, 
because he knows that he may hit them ever so 
often and they would not break. So he hits 
them to show how strong and good they are. 
Similarly, God does not try the wicked but the 
righteous, and their trials show that they are 
good and are loved of their Lord.” Zorah’s 
words fell like balm on the afflicted woman and 
soothed the wounds of her heart. 

Miss Talbot was the first to introduce lectures 
in first aid, hygiene, and cooking into the 
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curriculum of the zenana school, and Zorah 
proved an apt pupil, and took the first prizes in 
all these subjects at the end of the very first year. 
Her desire to impart to others the knowledge 
she herself acquired was so strong that, when she 
went home from school, she used to take the rdle 
of teacher and explain many of the useful things 
she had learnt to her mother. The servant girls 
too were often called up and given lessons in 
cooking, first aid, and hygiene, and this broke 
the monotony of their everyday existence, and 
gradually a great change was wrought in their 
humble home. Carpets, furniture, and walls and 
doors were religiously dusted and swept; a cob- 
web was never seen anywhere, everything was 
kept clean, tidy, and in its place. The two 
servant girls soon learnt to keep themselves 
spotlessly clean, they oiled and combed their hair 
every day, a daily bath became an absolute 
necessity, and Zorah had even provided them 
with a nail brush and begged them to keep their 
nails clean. Curtains were provided for each 
bed, and a frame work was suspended from the 
ceiling of a room to which a mosquito net was 
attached hanging down to the floor for the two 
servant girls, Their numerous friends, when 
they called, could not help noticing the neatness 
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and cleanliness of their home, and they marvelled 
at the clean and tidy appearance of the servant 
girls. A plentiful supply of towels and dusters 
were kept by Zorah’s mother, and counted and 
given out every day. 

The few pieces of crockery and glassware 
they possessed were arranged on a table set 
apart for them. Shelves were let into the walls 
in the kitchen for the cooking utensils. In a 
separate small room the drinking water that had 
been boiled and the milk were kept covered 
carefully with muslin. Flowers in vases adorned 
every room. What a peaceful, contented, happy 
home it was, ruled and ordered by love and 
kindness. ; 

The two servant girls looked forward as 
eagerly for Zorah’s return from school as did her 
mother. One day Zorah returned very late, on 
account of having had to attend a rehearsal that 
Miss Talbot was having. When she entered she 
saw her mother and the two servant girls very 
intently watching something on a wall. She tip- 
toed up behind her mother and covered her eyes 
with her cool soft fingers. 

“ Guess who it is?” she said, and her mother 


turned round and drew her into her arms and 
kissed her. 
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“Who else could it be but my darling 
child? We were so tired of waiting for your 
return that, to while away the time, we 
began watching the mosquitoes that settle 
themselves on the wall; all that you explained 
has not been lost on us. We were trying 
to distinguish between the two sorts of mosquitoes, 
the anopheles, or malaria carriers, and the 
culicines, You told us that in the anopheles, or 
malaria carriers, the colour is light or dark brown, 
and when resting on a wall they hold their bodies 
at an angle to it. While in the culicines the 
colour is grey, brown, or black with white bands 
or markings, and that these culicines rest with 
their bodies parallel with the wall and appear as 
if hunch-backed. We have seen many of the 
latter and not one of the former yet ; come, dear, 
and see for yourself.” 

‘It is very lucky for us, mother, that it is 
so, because if we have the anopheles swarming 
here and they bite us we will be sure to suffer 
from fever, because it is said that they are 
malaria carriers; let us be thankful there are 
none to be seen; but, all the same, we must not 
give up sleeping under curtains.” 

“It does not mean that we should relax our 
precautions just because we do not happen to see 
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the malaria-carrier mosquitoes,” said Zorah’s 
mother. ‘ There must be hundreds of them 
flying about. I am very careful of the water we 
drink and the milk, since you explained to us all 
about the germ theory.” 

‘Yes, Sahib Zadee,” added one of the servant 
girls, “I see that the water and milk are properly 
and carefully boiled.” ‘And I,” said the other 
servant girl, “go round sprinkling kerosene oil 
with a feather wherever I see water standing 
in a pool around the house or in the garden.” 

Zorah’s lecture on hygiene had impressed 
them, it was all so new to them that they 
listened with open-mouthed astonishment when 
they were told that diseases, like fever, con- 
sumption, small-pox, cholera, etc., were caused 
by very small living things called microbes, 
hundreds of which could be taken up on the 
point of a needle, and which were only to be 
seen through a microscope. She explained to 
them how these microbes are carried in the 
dust, and are also to be found in the milk of 
diseased cows as well as in milk exposed to 
the dust, and that, as a precaution, one must be 
careful about the water and milk one drinks, 
which should be boiled before using in order 


to destroy the seeds of consumption and other 
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diseases; how in healthy persons there are 
germs which counteract disease germs, and that 
to have good health there must be plenty of 
fresh air and light She impressed on them 
the dangers of spitting, because the germs may 
be carried in the dust from the dried spittle of 
those who are already consumptive. She told 
them how malaria is carried by the bites of 
mosquitoes, that the female mosquito lays eggs 
on the surface of water, and the young mos- 
quitoes come out of the eggs like worms and 
float on the top of the water to get air to 
breathe, and that the way to prevent their 
reaching the outer air above the water was to 
sprinkle kerosene oil with a feather on the 
surface of the water, when the oil spreads out 
like a skin and the larve are not able to rise 
to the surface. 

Zorah appeared as a marvel of cleverness 
to her mother and servants, and the latter lost 
no opportunity of airing their knowledge in 
their own crude way to those with whom they 
came in contact. 

Every rat the servant girls saw was hunted 
to death, because it was from the blood of rats 
that fleas got the plague microbes which might 
cause an outbreak of plague. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ELATIONS had become more cordial 
between Fazil Begum and Zorah and 
her mother, since the two latter went to live 
apart. Fazil Begum was left in undisputed 
sway of her house and all that related to the 
administration of the late Murshid’s affairs, and 
now that these two were not in her way she 
began to feel more kindly disposed towards them. 
They, on their part, kept aloof from any inter- 
ference, and only visited the shrine of the Saint 
as guests of Abu Talib Shah whenever invited. 
During these short visits Zorah, in her gentle, 
modest manner, would try to make herself indis- 
pensable to Fazil Begum, and never noticed any 
ill-natured remarks that were made sometimes 
by her. Her soft replies turned away Fazil 
Begum’s wrath, and in the end she began to 
welcome their visits. 

It was during one of these visits that the 
unexpected and sudden death of Zorah’s mother 
took place. The mother and daughter had come 
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for the annual wvs of the Saint. Fazil Begum 
had requested them to come a few days earlier to 
help her in getting things ready for the urs, as 
both her husband and herself were just recovering 
from an attack of malarial fever. 

Fazil Begum begged Zorah’s mother to 
undertake the duty of entertaining the guests, by 
this she meant distributing the food cooked for 
them, and as the muvids of the late Murshid 
flocked by hundreds and stayed three days, it 
was no easy task that Hafiza Begum was asked 
to undertake. The first day of the ws begins on 
the anniversary of the 20th day after the Saint's 
death. On this day the tomb is washed with 
rose water and smeared over with sandalwood 
paste, which is brought in great state preceded 
by a maobat and a procession of soldiers and 
elephants. Trays containing rose water and 
sandalwood are received on arrival at the shrine 
by the person selected to be in charge of the 
Saint’s tomb, who is always a descendant of the 
Saint himself, such as Hyder Ali Shah and Abu 
Talib Shah, and after the washing given to it, 
the tomb is covered with a cloth of green and 
gold and sheets of roses. On this day maleeda’ 
is distributed. The second day the whole place 

1 A preparation of wheat flour. 
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is beautifully illuminated, and the food distributed 
on this day is £urmah' and bread. On the 
third day the place is again illuminated, but most 
of the pilgrims begin to leave for their respective 
homes before the evening closes. 

During these three days of the wvs the little 
suburb surrounding the tomb of the Saint puts 
on a festival appearance. Outside the shrine 
booths and shops spring up like mushrooms, and 
a quick sale of sweets, toys, fruits, and vegetables 
takes place. Merry-go-rounds and whirligigs 
attract crowds of children on every side, games 
and amusements flourish, and the whole scene 
assumes a local colouring of its own in the sun- 
shine and brightness which almost always favours 
the season. 

Hafiza Begum, Zorah’s mother, in her anxiety 
that all she undertook should be a success, and 
call forth no comment from Fazil Begum, spared 
no time and trouble, and neglected to take her food 
at proper hours. In fact she took no food at all 
until the end of the day when work set apart for 
her was completed: even then she felt too tired 
to take any solid food, and satisfied herself with 
a glass of cool sherbet before retiring to rest. 

On the third evening of the ws, when the 


1 Meat cooked with spices. 
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place had begun to empty itself of the crowd that 
had collected, she retired to rest feeling ill and 
faint, and during the early hours of the morning 
she was attacked by the dire disease cholera that 
had carried away her father, the Persian mer- 
chant. Not-knowing the seriousness of her 
symptoms, she did not like to call for help, fear- 
ing to disturb the tired ones around her. 

Zorah slept in the same room, unconscious of 
all that was happening, until the morning dawned, 
and she heard her mother’s feeble voice calling 
her. She arose, and quickly answered the 
summons, and seeing the helpless condition of her 
beloved mother, summoned the whole household, 
but it was too late to be of any help. With a 
loving clasp of Zorah’s hand, and a word to her 
to be brave and of good courage, insensibility 
supervened, and in a short while her breathing 
ceased. The crying aloud of those around her 
made Zorah realize what had happened. She sat 
by the corpse of her mother wordless and tearless. 
She watched each preparation for the burial, 
nothing seemed to move her, she sat like one 
dazed. 

The first days that follow a great and sudden 
misfortune, carry with them a kind of excitement 
that keeps off for a time the stunning sense of 
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desolation from the soul. But this respite, alas |! 
was denied to Zorah, for Zorah not only adored 
her mother, the wise and loving companion of her 
life, but her whole life, with all its associations, 
was bound up with her mother’s, so that Zorah 
was a changed girl henceforward and for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


S a devoted murd of the late Murshid, 
Hyder Ali Shah, Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum 
made it a duty to attend the urs of the Saint 
every year. Her own suburban residence was 
built as close as possible to the shrine, and almost 
adjoined the house occupied by Abu Talib Shah 
and Fazil Begum. Here she was to be found 
when the time came round for the anniversary, 
and she generally stayed on for a few days after 
it was over. She liked the open country and 
fresh air and found it an agreeable change from 
the high-walled palace in the heart of the city 
where was her home. 

On the evening of the third and last day of 
the urs, Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum did not retire 
early to rest; she sat listening to the singing of 
the mzvasiz women, the professional singers, who 
only perform in the presence of women—getting 
them to sing some of her favourite songs. She, 
therefore, slept on until late next morning. When 
216 
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she awoke, she found that her trusted servant, 
Zainab Bee, had arranged her toilet requisites as 
usual on the carpeted floor by the side of her 
bed. There was her silver basin with a lid of 
rimmed silver network for the water to pass 
through. There was her silver ewer with a long 
spout from which her servant poured water on 
her hands, while on a silver tray placed by her 
side were arranged little boxes containing char- 
coal tooth-powder ; gram meal in place of soap to 
wash her hands with, a silver tongue scraper, and 
other articles forming part of the Indian toilet 
service. Zainab Bee sat at a little distance, 
waiting to be called by her mistress when 
she got up. Presently Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum 
awoke and Zainab Bee attended to her as usual 
and helped her to perform her ablutions, which 
were hardly complete before the sound of 
wailing and crying reached their ears, as if pro- 
ceeding from the next house. Both mistress and 
servant listened for a while wondering, and 
not without vague fears, At last Vikar-Un-Nisa 
said— 

“Run, Zainab Bee, and find out the cause of 
these distressful sounds; it seems as if some one 
just died in our neighbour’s house. Who can it 


be?” 
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Zainab hurried away, and soon returned 
with the sad news that the Pirani Bee, Hafiza 
Begum, the widow of the late Murshid, was no 
more, and gave her mistress all the particulars of 
her death as she had heard them from Fazil 
Begum. 

“Begum Sahib,” she said, “you must go to 
the help of Zorah Begum, the darling child of our 
own beloved Murshid. There she is, sitting as still 
as a stone figure by the side of her dead mother, 
with not a word from her lips, nor a tear in her 
eyes. My heart went out to the dear child, 
and I thought of my own little daughter who 
would have been just her age had she lived.” 
Here poor Zainab Bee broke down, and tears 
rolled down the cheeks of Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum. 

When Zainab Bee was able to control her 
sobs a little, she went on— 

“ Hai, Begum Sahib, she is our own beloved 
Murshid’s child left all alone in this world 
without father or mother, with no friends to 
look after her or take an interest in her, for 
her brother and sister-in-law do not count in 
the least, as you know well, and will be no help 
to her. Take her to your heart as your own 
child, I feel in my heart of hearts that her 
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presence in your house will not fail to be 
auspicious, and will draw down on it all kinds of 
good luck and blessings. Has not our Prophet 
—the peace of God be on him—said that, ‘ Who- 
ever puts his hand in kindness on the head of an 
orphan boy or girl shall have God's blessing for 
every hair his hand shall have covered.’ He has 
also said, ‘Whosoever shall do good to an orphan 
boy or girl, he and I shall be near each other in 
Paradise.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, Zainab Bee, I know all that and 
our blessed Prophet has also said, ‘ Whosoever 
gives shelter and meat and drink to an orphan 
God will bestow on him a place in Paradise and 
forgive his sins.’ And how touchingly the poet 
Sadi writes :— 

“ Chu bini yatimé ba nazdiké Khésh 
Madeh busa bar rue farzandé Kesh 


Ala ta na giryad ké arshé azim 
Be larzad hamin chun be giryad yatim.”! 


These beautiful thoughts sank deeply into 
the hearts of both Zainab and her mistress, and 
they wept bitterly. Zainab Bee, however, 


1 “When thou seest an orphan before thee 
Kiss not even thine own son. 
Beware lest the orphan weep, 
For the throne of the Most High trembles 
At the cry of an orphan.” 
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reminded Vikar-Un-Nisa that if she had any 
intention of adopting this beautiful child thus 
early struck down by misfortune, she must not 
lose time ; she must proceed at once and without 
delay to take the steps necessary for carrying out 
her intentions. The good old lady therefore got 
ready to go and see Zorah at once, and offer her 
sympathy and condolence. 

“The dear child,” urged Zainab Bee, ‘‘ needs 
all our sympathy, Begum Sahib, and all our love 
to compensate her in some small way for all that 
she has lost. You know, Begum Sahib, better 
than I do, that sympathy with suffering and 
tenderness to the stricken, and friendliness, are 
taught us as the highest duties—‘ God is merciful 
to those who are merciful to His creatures’ is one 
of the sayings of our Maola Mushkil Kusha, 
Hazrat Ali, and he has also said, ‘The best of 
almsgiving is that which springs from the heart, 
and is uttered by the lips to soften the wounds of 
the sorrowful.’” 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum hastened to the house 
of mourning, her eyes still red with weeping, and 
entered the apartment of the dead. She saw 
Zorah seated by the side of her dead mother with 
a dazed, scared look on her face, while those who 
had crowded into the room on hearing of the 
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event, wailed and wept around her, as is the 
custom, Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum went and sat 
down by the side of Zorah with much emotion, 
and, throwing her arms around her, wept long 
and bitterly. When the first outburst of grief 
was over, she laid her hand on the girl’s head, 
and, parting the hair which hung loose and 
dishevelled on her forehead, pressed her to her 
bosom, and drew her away to an adjoining room. 
Here she stayed with the unfortunate girl until 
the body of Hafiza Begum was carried away to 
her last resting-place, leaving her beloved Zorah 
bowed down to the earth with a weight of grief 
too heavy for youth to bear. 

Before the dawn of the next day, Zorah was 
in ahigh fever. Zainab Bee influenced Vikar-Un- 
Nisa Begum to take the girl away, with Fazil 
Begum’s consent, to her own house next door, 
and thus remove her from the scene of her 
recent sorrow. 

With the unceasing devotion of Vikar-Un- 
Nisa Begum, and Zainab Bee’s careful nursing, 
Zorah rallied before long, but was never again 
restored to the state of robust health which she 
had previously enjoyed. 

When, after her recovery, Vikar-Un-Nisa 
suggested that she should thenceforth make her 
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home with her, Zorah consented, and, at the end 
of six weeks from the day of her mother's death, 
found herself installed in the palace of Vikar-Un- 
Nisa Begum, to all intents and purposes a 
daughter of the house. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


IME, which is said to be a great healer of 

sorrow, accentuates in some temperaments 

the sense of the loss of a parent. Zorah often 

sat meditating sorrowfully of the past and present, 
and on what was yet before her. 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum’s devotion to her was 
unceasing. She patiently watched over the 
orphan girl, and attended to her every wish and 
fancy. She tried all manner of ways to divert 
her mind from her sorrow to more cheerful 
thoughts. Zorah, in her turn, made every effort 
to put on a cheerful manner, and tried to make 
herself helpful to those around her. After a 
short while, nothing was ever done in the house, 
either by Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum or the servants 
and slaves, without Zorah Begum being consulted. 
Her magical influence spread through the whole 
house. Every one in the zenana, from the oldest 
servant to the baby slave girl, was ready to do 
her bidding. Was it the caressing tone of her 
voice? Was it her smile? or was it the aura 
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that radiated from her that influenced one and 
all of them who came within the spell of her 
presence? Zorah used to marvel at the love and 
kindness lavished on her. “It is God’s goodness 
to me,” she used to say to herself. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, who was a 
constant visitor at his Aunt Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum’s palace, heard the story of Zorah’s 
adoption, and how it came about. Not a day 
passed in which he did not hear some one or 
other praise her—her beautiful, saint-like face, 
her gentle, caressing voice, her acts of kindness 
to all around, her words of wisdom, her clever- 
ness, how well she read and spoke Persian, and 
how fluently she conversed in English. Nawab 
Naobut Ali Khan was interested at first in all he 
heard; but it came about in course of time that 
he would go every day to his aunt only to get 
news of Zorah, and gradually Zorah began to fill 
his thoughts, and he became obsessed with love 
of her. 

Zainab Bee was the first to notice the change 
in Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s feelings towards 
Zorah, and though she admired and thought well 
of him, fear filled her heart, and she dreaded 
the idea of a marriage between them. 

“T see nothing but death in it, if it ever 
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comes about,” she would say to herself, when 
she thought of the matter. “Shadee Jan is a 
sorceress, and will try her magic spells on our 
darling, and she will meet the same fate that 
befell Mahbub-Un-Nisa Begum, his late wife. 
God forbid such a marriage, however worthy 
Naobut Ali Khan may be of a good and beautiful 
wife, such as our Zorah.” 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum had removed into the 
apartments of the palace that were used by her 
late husband on account of extensive repairs that 
had to be made to her own side of the building, 
and here, one day, after she had recovered her 
strength, Zorah wandered through the rooms that 
were left neglected, and covered with the dust of 
ages, and entered a large room which she saw 
was arranged as a library, with thousands of 
volumes of English and Persian books. She 
went back to Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum and obtained 
her permission to sit there during her leisure 
hours and read some of them. This library of 
books had been purchased by Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum’s late husband, at the auction of one of 
the British Residents at Sharifabad, and arranged 
in proper order by some one who understood the 
work, and who was hired to do it. The books 
had stood on their shelves, mouldy and covered 
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with dust since then, and here, in their midst, 
Zorah escaped from the dulness and monotony of 
her surroundings, and devoted her hours to 
reading—reading, that most powerful instrument 
in the education of both heart and mind. Here 
she was able for a while to forget her sorrows, 
and live the fulness of her budding life. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


N order to please his aunt Vikar-Un-Nisa 
| Begum, and ingratiate himself more in 
her favour, Nawab Naobut Ali Khan went out 
of his way to make the best arrangements that 
were possible in the circumstances in order that 
Zorah and his aunt might witness the ceremony 
of presenting addresses to the Sovereign of the 
State on the occasion of his birthday. From 
what he could gather, the ladies were most 
anxious to see the ceremony at any risk or 
expense. 

The addresses were to be delivered in a 
huge pavilion erected for the purpose in what 
were called the Government Horticultural 
Gardens. On each side of the pavilion were 
two long trellised passages fenced with wire 
netting and covered thickly over with creepers. 
Any person standing or sitting on raised seats 
within these passages would be able to obtain 
a complete view of the platform in the ‘pavilion, 


where the seat of honour was placed, covered 
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with cloth of gold, beneath a velvet canopy 
resting on elaborately chased silver poles. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan saw at a glance 
that no better place could be selected for the 
ladies than one of these passages, for there 
they would not only be able to see everything 
distinctly, but would also be in a convenient 
position to hear all that was read or spoken, 
and have, besides, a splendid view of the carriage 
of the Sovereign as it drove up to the entrance 
of the pavilion. They would see him alight 
and be able to watch the procession as it moved 
up to the platform. But the question was how 
he could arrange to get the ladies into the 
passage consistently with the strictest privacy, 
and how he could cut it off from intrysion ? 

The only person who had the power to help 
him in this difficulty was an almost unapproach- 
able personage, the Chief of the Police, a 
soldierly but arrogant man, with forbidding 
manners and a harsh commanding voice, who 
was held in terror by the whole country. His 
love for his Sovereign filled his whole being, 
and even the most trivial service that he could 
render his master was with him a labour of love. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan felt that to approach 
such a man and ask his assistance in a matter 
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of this kind was no easy task for a man in his 
position, one, in fact, well-nigh impossible. The 
very idea of Mohamedan women coming to such a 
public place would have shocked the old gentle- 
man beyond measure. How was Nawab Naobut 
Ali Khan to overcome this official’s prejudice 
and secure his help, for not all the wealth that he 
could command would bribe him? After much 
cogitation a plan evolved itself in his mind and 
he decided to put it into execution. He arrived 
at the gardens about the time when he thought 
he would be sure to find the Chief of the Police 
superintending the arrangements, and meeting 
him there, as he had expected, he approached 
him with his usual winning smile and entered 
into conversation with him. 

Now Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, an aged lady 
nearly seventy-five years old, was a well-known 
personage, held in great respect by the Sovereign 
of the State and by all the people of the city. 
When therefore Naobut Ali Khan hinted to 
the Chief of the Police that he was deputed by 
Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum to convey a message to 
him, the latter turned to him at once and was all 
attention. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan thereupon informed 
him that Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum was keeping a 
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strict fast, in spite of her age and increasing 
weakness, and was reciting special prayers for the 
health and welfare of the Sovereign of the State. 
She had, he said, a very great longing to see her 
Sovereign while she was repeating the prayer 
after her last fast on the day of the presentation 
of the addresses. He went on to say that she 
knew perfectly well that it was not very dignified 
for a lady in her position to attempt to come to a 
public function of this kind, but that she felt she 
would be able to do so without running any risk 
if she could depend on his help in the matter, 
that if he could contrive some arrangement for 
gratifying her wishes she would be very grateful 
to him, and that she was confident her secret 
would be safe with so gallant and honourable a 
gentleman as the gentleman he was speaking to. 

This insidious flattery did not fail to hit the 
mark and the Chief of the Police readily 
promised to do all he could to please the lady. 
He invited Nawab Naobut Ali Khan to walk 
round with him and see what plan could be 
devised for the accomplishment of their object. 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, who knew the proud 
and self-opinionated man he was dealing with, 
kept his counsel as he walked with him, not 
daring to make any suggestion. He knew that 
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the fiery old gentleman could be very con- 
tradictory when anything was suggested to him 
which did not emanate from himself. 

Before long they stood near one of the 
passages. Nawab Naobut Ali Khan casually 
remarked— 

“T don’t think this place will do, as there 
is fear of intrusion, and one side of it opens on 
to the main drive.” 

“Quite the contrary,’ retorted the old 
autocrat; “it will do excellently well. Who 
would have the impudence to enter here when I 
give orders to the contrary? The Begum Sahib 
shall be perfectly safe here, and I will have the 
place well guarded and arranged comfortably for 
her. Please give her my respectful sadaams, and 
say it is an honour to me to be of the smallest 
service to so good and great a lady. You must 
bring her here early in the afternoon on the 
appointed day, and she must come provided with 
her own refreshments and not bring more than 
two or three persons withher. I will see that the 
bunting and lights are so cleverly arranged that 
the Begum Sahib will be able to see over the 
heads of the crowds and yet not be seen. But 
please understand that you must bring her early 
to avoid the crowd, and you must please tell hes 
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REPARATIONS in honour of the birthday 
were at last completed, and the day fixed 
for it arrived. 

Every house in the city and suburbs was 
decorated with flags and festoons and orna- 
mented with thousands of lamps ready to be 
lighted. Even the poorest houses showed deco- 
rations of some sort—all wished to do honour to 
their beloved Sovereign, who reigned in their 
hearts. Dense crowds eagerly waited for the 
evening to arrive when they should see him pass 
in state from his palace to the Government 
Gardens. 

The troops began to line the roads at an 
early hour in the afternoon, and by the time the 
illuminations had begun, the streets had become 
almost impassable owing to the dense crowds 
that traversed them arrayed in their grandest 
clothes. One constantly heard a prayer from 
among them that God’s blessing might attend 
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their Ruler, and that he might be spared to see 
his hundred and twenty-fifth birthday. 

From early morning the people were astir at 
Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum’s palace: she herself had 
lost her usual calm and was all excitement. 

Zorah, in her quiet way, chose the nice clothes 
she was to wear, but Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum 
selected the richest robes and said she would 
like Zorah to wear them with her loveliest and 
best jewels; and Zorah, to please her, submitted 
with a good grace because she loved to please 
her adopted mother. When her toilet was com- 
pleted and she shyly peeped at herself in the 
looking-glass, she scarcely knew herself, covered 
as her head, neck, and ears were with beautiful 
pearls and precious stones. 

The carriage was ordered to be in readiness 
at five o’clock, and after a light repast they drove 
off. Zorah had persuaded the Begum to allow 
the two little slave girls to accompany them, and 
they sat silent and hushed, clinging tightly to her 
and trembling lest at the last moment some 
contretemps might cause them to be thrust out of 
the carriage and left behind. 

As the carriage passed the gates it was 
preceded by Nawab Naobut Ali Khan's carriage. 

The arrangements made for their comfort 
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were all that could be desired. As they alighted 
at the entrance of the passage and went in, two 
women who were deputed to be in attendance 
outside drew aside a coloured curtain which 
formed a decoration to the entrance and shut it 
off. The whole passage had been carpeted and 
on a dais in the middle, chairs had been placed 
for them to sit upon and gaze over the heads of 
the crowd and get a proper view of the interior of 
the pavilion. 

‘What joy!” said Zorah to Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum, as they stood on the dais and peeped 
through the many leafy peep-holes. ‘I shall at 
last see the faces of our beloved Sovereign and 
his son and heir; are we not lucky, dear mother, 
to have these splendid arrangements made for 
us? And what a kind-hearted man the Kotwal 
must be to take such trouble for us! He cannot 
be such an ogre as people say he is. And, dear 
mother, just peep through this opening here and 
see how beautifully everything has been arranged, 
and what a gorgeous chair they have provided 
for the Sovereign! Do you see that table with 
an array of lovely silver things on it guarded by 
those Afghans in uniform ? I fancy those are the 
caskets for the addresses that will be presented 
to His Highness to-night. How very cool and 
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pleasant it is here ; but I am sure it will get quite 
chilly and cold as the night advances, in spite of 
the warmth these millions of lamps will give out.” 

Zainab Bee remembered that she had not 
brought her mistress’s warm shawl, though she 
had thought of it, and left it out, and wondered if 
any one could be got to go back and fetch it. 

“Never mind, dear Zainab Bee, [I have 
brought a nice warm shawl, and the Begum Sahib 
shall use it. I love the cold, and I shall not need 
one; but don’t make yourself unhappy about me. 
I am glad Gulab Khatoon and yourself have put 
on warm jackets, and I took the precaution of 
putting flannel £u7¢as* on these two little mites 
and of wearing a warm vest myself, so we have 
nothing to fear from the cold.” 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum walked up and down 
the closed passage trying to discover peep-holes, 
and was as happy and as pleased as the two 
children who had accompanied them. 

The Ruler was expected to arrive at 9.30 
p.m. The noblemen of his Court and the big 
and small officials of the State had all assembled 
in their gorgeous uniforms, some with aigrettes 
in their jewelled turbans, and others wearing, over 
their flowered silk and velvet coats, necklaces of 

1 Robes. 
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pearls and precious stones—jewelled belts that 
gleamed with lustre, and jewelled buttons flash- 
ing in the light. Not a few carried jewelled 
walking-sticks. 

The hour fixed for the Chief’s arrival had 
long flown by and there was no sign of him. 
European ladies and gentlemen who had crowded 
in from the adjoining military station and others 
belonging to Sharifabad itself walked about 
impatiently. One party who had grouped them- 
selves not far from the passage grumbled, and 
now and then stamped their feet with vexation. 
Zorah could overhear all they said. 

“] wish he would hurry up,” said one tall, 
beautifully attired lady, “I am feeling faint from 
waiting. These Eastern potentates do not under- 
stand the meaning of punctuality—I expect there 
is no word for it in their dictionary.” 

“One would not mind the wait if one could 
fortify one’s inside,” replied a young dandy. “I 
don’t see any refreshment tent anywhere.” 

“He is always late,’ remarked an elderly 
lady. ‘I see a European Officer in the Police 
uniform of this State coming our way, he may be 
able to give us some information.” She walked 
forward towards him and questioned him. 

“The Ruler is never late if he can help it,” 
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answered the Police Officer. “It may be that 
the astrologers have prevented him from coming 
by saying that 9.30 was not an auspicious hour 
for him to leave his palace, and just in order to 
please the ladies in his harem he will not leave 
before the auspicious moment.” 

At that instant a bugle announced that His 
Highness had at last left his palace. The Police 
Officer gave the tired visitors the good news and 
hurried away. 

Presently there was a fanfare of trumpets and 
the bands struck up their music, and the whole 
scene became animated. 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, Zorah, and the others 
rushed to the places selected by them, whence 
they commanded a good view of the pageant. 

The carriage in which the Ruler sat with the 
young prince his son was stopped some distance 
away from the pavilion, the horses unharnessed, 
and the carriage dragged along by the cheering 
crowd until it stood before the pavilion. The 
wealthy merchants who stood near as the Ruler 
alighted spread their valuable cashmere shawls 
on the ground for him to walk on. Zorah heard 
them say that they were going to treasure up the 
shawls as fohfas.' The Ruler walked up to the 
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dais and sat down on the chair of honour. While 
by his side sat his distinguished-looking son. 
Those who had special places appointed for 
them below the dais occupied them, and the 
remainder arranged themselves as best they 
could. While this grouping was going on Zorah 
and Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum watched intently. 
Zorah had eyes for no one but the Ruler of the 
State. ‘ Look, mother, that is our dear Sovereign, 
I have at last seen him! Whata regal bearing he 
has, and what a calm expression of countenance; 
one would think he was looking at nothing, and 
yet I can see that he is observing everything. 
How simply he is dressed, and how distinguished 
he looks, such a marked contrast to those who 
are bedecked with gold lace and jewels.” And 
his son, too, one can see is dressed as simply as 
his father, and shows in his countenance and 
bearing a certain amount of determination and 
strength of character which augur well for his 
future. 

“Yes, dear child,” replied Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum. ‘He is a very king among men. 
Truthfulness, justice, charity, and kindness are 
his innate virtues. He seldom makes a promise, 
but when he does he never forgets to carry it 
out, even if it takes years.” 
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“My dear father taught me to remember him 
always in my prayers,” said Zorah, ‘and I have 
never ceased to do so. The wish of my heart 
has been gratified, and now that I have seen him 
and the prince I shall be able to have their 
beloved features before my mind’s eye when, in 
the future, I pray for them. 

“Among those standing around the dais 
there is one who is very close to the Sovereign 
and who is saying something to him. He looks 
so handsome and soldier-like in that lovely 
uniform of his: he resembles the pictures I have 
seen of European officers. Perhaps he is one. 
How well he holds himself!” 

“T cannot see very well, dear child, at my 
age,” replied Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum. “1 cannot 
expect to—ask Gulab Khatoon ; she may know.” 
Gulab Khatoon had fixed her gaze on the living 
picture before them, her mouth agape; she had 
never in her life looked upon so brilliant a scene. 
On hearing her name mentioned she turned 
round and inquired what it was they wished to 
know. Her attention was drawn to the man 
Zorah had asked about. 

‘“Do you mean that fair-complexioned, grey- 
moustached man who looks like a European 
General Sahib? He is the Chief Officer of the 
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Ruler’s staff: he is a staunch Mohamedan from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his feet, 
though he is very Europeanized. He is a faith- 
ful servant of the Ruler and is always thinking 
how he may please him. He is the most 
influential man in the State and the Ruler 
appreciates him.” 

‘Who is that very handsome man with a 
well-shaped moustache, who looks as if he were 
descended from the gods of the Hindu myth- 
ology ? He is perfectly dressed and his eyes 
now gleam and flash. I wonder if he is an artist 
and a poet?” 

‘He is both a poet and an artist. He is 
liberal to the very core, and ought to have been 
amillionaire. He is the Prime Minister, though 
he looks so young, and is liked by all; but he 
is surrounded by sycophants, and you know 
how far flattery goes with a young and handsome 
man and what mischief it creates.” 

“And who are those two young men—very 
boyish in appearance—they are standing together 
and seem to have a joke on between them, for 
I see they are trying to suppress their laughter ?” 

“Those are the sole representatives of two 
of the noblest families in the country. They 
are both dear boys and well spoken of, but who 
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can tell what they will turn out when they come 
of age, and are called upon to administer their 
estates. They are too young for us to say 
what they will become, but let us pray that they 
may live long to preserve the name and tradi- 
tions of their ancient families.” 

“Who is that man standing a little behind 
the English-looking General Sahib, he has rather 
a long beard and a clever, thoughtful face ?” 

“He is the secretary to the Sovereign, who 
places implicit confidence in him, I am told, and 
he is a silent man and keeps his own counsel.” 

“Do you see that short, stout man with a 
round face like the full moon and a fixed smile 
on it? Who is he, Gulab Khatoon ?” 

“He is a medical man, and has risen to the 
top owing partly to his good luck, and partly to 
his own acuteness,” 

‘‘And who are those two rather elderly men, 
somewhat alike in appearance ?” 

“Those two are noblemen and belong to 
an old family—they are important officers of 
the State, and so is that fair-complexioned, 
very stout man who limps and leans heavily on 
his stick, He is very straightforward and out- 
spoken. All three are genuine good men and 
well-wishers of the State. There are many 
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things I could say about those standing around 
the Sovereign, but this is not the time or place 
for it.” 

“Gulab Khatoon, do you see that man who 
is walking up to the dais? He has stopped 
to talk to some European ladies and gentlemen. 
How familiarly they treat him, as if he belonged 
to them. He is laughing and bowing and 
nodding—his manner seems very courteous— 
that man, Gulab Khatoon, with a close-fitting 
Persian cap, rather stout, with a close-cut beard.” 

‘Yes, yes, now I see who you mean. Why, 
that is the Private Secretary to the Prime 
Minister, the best-known man in the State, 
and a master in political craft. He lives in a 
beautiful English house, and loves entertaining 
his English friends. No one belonging to this 
State is liked better by the Europeans than he 
is. I had to go to him once on business and 
he spoke to me as kindly and courteously as 
if I were a queen. If he cannot help people, 
he never tries to injure them, and that is the 
reason why he is prospering and liked by 
every one.” 

“Only one more question, Gulab Khatoon. 
You must be tired of my insatiable curiosity. 
Now, I have been watching a striking-looking 
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man for some time. You must tell me who 
he iss The man I mean who seems to hold 
himself aloof; he is dressed very simply, wears 
a closely-fitting white turban, and a gold and 
black uniform; he has a close-cut beard, and 
thoughtful look on his face—his features are 
of the pure Arab type?” 

“IT know exactly who you mean, he is a 
great English and Arabic scholar—a man of 
profound learning and unrivalled literary taste, 
a perfect writer, and known throughout the 
length and breadth of India. Many do not 
like him on account of his very reserved manners. 
He isa man of few words and not a courtier. He 
lives within the circle of his books and has no 
worldly ambitions, but I have heard people say 
that he is a azlettante, and local politics neither 
attract nor interest him.” 

Zainab Bee, who had stood silently listening 
to all that was said, remarked that this was the 
first time she had noticed that Gulab Khatoon 
controlled her tongue, and did not make very 
disparaging remarks about those she discussed. 

‘“T am sure she must be frightened of the 
Kotwal,, whose detectives are always about 
to convey even whispers to him.” 


1 Commissioner of Police. 
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Gulab Khatoon’s ire was aroused at Zainab 
Bee’s remark, and, raising her voice louder than 
usual, spoke back at Zainab Bee. “Do you 
think that I am afraid of anybody, what can 
they do to me? I am not afraid even of the 
Ruler. The most he can do is to order my 
head to be cut off. If I had a chance, I would 
stand up and read an address to him like 
others.” 

“Really,” said Zainab Bee. “How could 
a worm like you stand before the great Ruler, 
and what could you say to him ?” 

“Say to him, did you say?” said Gulab 
Khatoon, her eyes flashing, and her shrill voice 
raised higher than ever. “I would tell him 
a thing or two that would astonish him.” 

“What would you say to him? Let us 
hear, Gulab Khatoon,” said Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum, much amused. 

“TI would stand up boldly before him like 
this,” and Gulab Khatoon struck an attitude, 
raising her chin and throwing back her head and 
shoulders, and with an expression on her face 
that looked like a grimace, exclaimed: “ Great 
and beloved Ruler of the people, you are the 
light of our eyes and the arbiter of our fate— 
you are the Haroun-al-Rashid of our day and the 
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Commander of the Faithful, but if like Haroun-al- 
Rashid you went out in disguise of nights among 
your people, you would hear much that would 
astonish you. You would miss many of the 
sugared words of your courtiers, skilled in the 
art of flattery, but many truths would reach 
your ears which would open your eyes. For 
example—— ” 

“Look, look,” said Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum. 
‘“‘T see Naobut Ali Khan standing just before us 
on the opposite side of the dais, the glare of the 
lamp is full on his face, and he is looking our 
way. Look at his face; is he not handsome? the 
living image of what my brother, his father, was 
at his age. God bless my dear boy and give 
him a good wife.” At this remark a faint blush 
rose to Zorah’s cheeks and her heart beat 
quickly as she noticed his handsome face looking 
towards them. 

The bands ceased playing and there was a 
hush. The addresses now began to be read and 
presented in magnificent caskets. The whole 
appeared like some gorgeous scene in the 
Arabian Nights, The Ruler of the State stood 
up and stepped forward a few paces to make his 
reply. His bearing was graceful and dignified. 
Zorah compared him to the sun, and those 
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crowding about him to sunflowers, because every 
head was turned towards him. Those sitting in 
the hidden bower had to strain their ears to 
listen and were only able to gather scraps of 
what he was saying like the following broken 
sentences :— 

“You know that we are a family of soldiers, 
and that the profession of arms has descended to 
me from my fathers.” 


‘‘A peculiar enthusiasm prompts me to give 
myself the pleasure of taking part with you in 
the display to-night so as to demonstrate 
practically to you the honour in which I hold 
your profession and the value I put on your 
loyalty and devotion.” 


“ You will remember that I was the first to 
offer aid in defence of the Empire, so that if the 
time came, my sword should be drawn and my 
soldiers should prove their mettle in the cause 
and on behalf of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen and Empress of India, whose historical 
friend I am proud to be.. .” 


. . » “What little God has been pleased in 
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His goodness to give me, and for which I feel 
grateful with every breath of my life........ 

“YT thank the Lord with every breath | 
take, who out of nothing, me did something 
make,” 


‘My beloved subjects, out of your exceeding 
love for me you look at me with a magnifying 
glass and see me out of my natural proportions. 
As for me, I always pray that ‘ Azsmet’! may 
be good to you, that out of its three letters 4af 
may give you £avat® both of health and wealth, 
seem give you saljka, or tact, so that you may 
with the meem cultivate mohabbat® and mzlap * 
amongst you and with ze make continued farakkz° 
in every direction. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed when the Ruler 
finished his somewhat lengthy speech and sat 
down amid much cheering. Many English 
voices were heard cheering in the crowd, and the 
shout of “‘ Hurrah! Hurrah! three cheers for the 
good Ruler of the State” rent the air. 

One clear tenor voice sang out “ For he is a 
jolly good fellow. God bless him! God bless 
him!” The noise was deafening. 
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At a sign from one of the A.D.C.’s-in-waiting, 
the royal carriage with its prancing steeds was 
brought round and the admiring crowd separated 
and made a path for the Ruler and the Prince to 
pass through. 

As his carriage drove away, the band played 
the National Anthem, and deafening cheers 
followed him until the covtége had turned the 
gates of the Government Gardens and was well 
out of sight. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HILE the crowd was dispersing and 

Zorah and Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum were 
‘preparing to return to their palace and Zainab 
Bee and Gulab Khatoon had gone to summon 
the two women who were supposed to be in 
attendance outside, the two little slave girls who 
had fallen asleep and so kept on their best 
behaviour now woke up and found their 
Opportunity of escaping through the opposite 
end of the covered passage on to the lawn to 
collect some of the coloured lamps which were 
arranged to form different designs on the ground. 
The kurth or robe of one caught fire, and 
screaming with fear she rushed back into the 
passage, Zorah took in the situation at a glance. 
The lectures she had attended on “ First Aid ” 
flashed across her mind, and in an instant she 
lifted a small rug from the floor and enveloped 
the child in it and so put out the flames. The 
agony of the child was great, and the arrange- 


ments made for their return had therefore to be 
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altered. Zainab Bee and Gulab Khatoon were 
to try and procure another carriage and take the 
injured child with them, and as soon as this was 
done Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum’s carriage was 
brought up close to the passage. Vikar-Un- 
Nisa Begum was upset and anxious and tired, 
so she hurried out and entered her carriage. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan helped to hand her 
in and stood at the door on the opposite side 
talking to his aunt, but being in the shade he 
was not visible, and Zorah, believing that no one 
was there, came forward, after looking about the 
place and collecting her small belongings, and 
stood under the archway of the passage. She 
was not observed by Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum who 
was looking away from her, but Nawab Naobut 
Ali Khan was able to see her clearly as she 
stood at the entrance of the bower which formed 
a frame for the loveliest picture that imagination 
could conjure up. This unexpected sight of 
Zorah left Nawab Noabut Ali Khan speechless. 
He found it impossible to take his eyes off her; 
her beauty dazzled him, it was like sunshine 
bursting out of a dark cloud; her eyes shone in 
the moonlight like moonstones ; her face seemed 
as if carved in marble, and as her timid glance 
met his, her head dropped modestly and— 
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“On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light 
As ... the rosy red flushing in the northern night.” 


He turned off abruptly and walked away, and 
at the same time she stepped backwards into the 
passage. 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum called to her in a tired 
voice which showed impatience to hasten home, 
and Zorah came forward and stepped into the 
carriage. She wrapped the Begum in her shawl, 
and they drove home in the chilly, dewy night. 

That night Nawab Naobut Ali Khan knew 
no sleep ; Zorah’s face was ever before him; his 
heart was in a tumult. He recalled her beauty 
as she stood before him encircled, as he imagined, 
with the halo of a saint, but with a woman’s 
blushes, 

He arose from his bed with a troubled mind. 
What was he to do? Whom was he to consult ? 
He was in despair one moment and buoyed up 
with hope the next—he would then ‘say to him- 
self, “I will leave no stone unturned until I 
win her love.” 

‘‘T must not go to my aunt yet and tell her 
the wish of my heart. I know she will help me, 
but I must make sure first whether I have made 
any impression on Zorah’s heart or not. I dare 
not write and unveil my heart to her, for she is of 
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a finer mould than those whom one meets in 
everyday life. I would pay a King’s ransom 
for her, but her love cannot be bought, she is 
divine and far above me. She inspires love in 
all hearts; there is not one who knows her who 
is not willing to do her bidding. Oh Zorah, 
Zorah, you are the incarnation of love pure and 
divine.” 

The next day passed wearily, for, though 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan tried to distract his 
mind by going to the Club and playing bridge 
and billiards with any one he found willing to 
play, Zorah’s image continued to haunt him, He 
knew that there was every possibility of his 
obtaining her for a wife, yet he was oppressed 
with the idea that he must not venture to make 
proposals of marriage until he had satisfied him- 
self that she had a kind corner in her heart for 
him. 

The afternoon came, and he felt compelled 
to be present at an ‘‘ At Home” given in honour 
of the Ruler’s birthday by the British Resident, 
from which he could not very well absent 
himself. 

He motored up to the place, and was met by 
the A.D.C. and led up to the Resident, Sir 
Norman Barrow, who, with Lady Barrow, was 
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standing close by to receive their guests and 
make them welcome. Sir Norman was a charm- 
ing and attractive man, who was held in high 
esteem by hisown Government, His manner was 
genial and he had a merry laugh, which concealed 
untold depths of diplomacy beneath it. He was 
a real good friend to the Ruler of the State. He 
put down intrigue with a firm hand, in fact it 
may be said of him that he eradicated it. His 
wife was a tall, gentle-looking lady, very affable 
and kind to those whom she really knew. 
Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, after shaking hands 
and exchanging a few commonplace remarks 
with them, joined the many guests who stood or 
sat about on sofas and chairs scattered around 
the lawn, at one end of which, under shady trees 
of great age and height, were laid out the refresh- 
ment tables, surrounded chiefly by the male 
members of the distinguished company, who 
busied themselves in helping the ladies, and 
afterwards did justice themselves to the good 
things abundantly provided for them. Nawab 
Naobut Ali Khan, who had really forgotten to 
eat anything that day, helped himself to a plate 
of sandwiches and drank a couple of glasses of 
champagne cup. He refused to play tennis or 
to make a fourth at bridge. 
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Thoughts of Zorah filled his mind. “No 
one here can speak to me of her,” he was saying 
to himself, when, looking across the lawn, he saw 
Miss Talbot smiling and bowing to him. He 
walked up to her, and shaking hands with her, 
tried to make conversation. 

Miss Talbot asked for an iced drink, and 
when he had obtained it for her, she made a 
place for him on the sofa beside her. 

Miss Talbot began to speak to him about. her 
school, the thing nearest to her heart. She told 
him that she had chosen that day for the prize 
distribution, but as the “ At Home” had been 
fixed for the same day and as Lady Barrow had 
promised to give away the prizes, the prize dis- 
tribution had been postponed. 

‘ Zorah Begum no longer attends your school, 
does she?” said Nawab Naobut Ali Khan, after 
a moment’s pause. “She lives with my aunt 
now in the city palace, and it is a long way from 
the school.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Talbot, ‘‘ we miss her sadly, 
for she made many fast friends in the school and 
most of my girls hold her up as an example of 
what a perfect woman ought to be and they try 
to imitate her. She was the most promising girl 
in my school, highly gifted, and beloved by all.” 
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Nawab Naobut Ali Khan’s face assumed an 
interested expression. 

‘She is, I believe, extraordinarily gifted and 
beautiful,” he said. 

“T can never think of her,” replied Miss 
Talbot, “without associating her with the story 
of ‘ Christ and the Sultan’s Daughter.’” 

“Christ and the Sultan’s Daughter’? I am 
sure I have never heard the story. If you are 
not in a hurry to get rid of me do tell me the 
story, Miss Talbot.” 

Miss Talbot laughed and said, ‘‘I remember 
it quite well, because it is in verse. I am in no 
hurry to get rid of you, so I will repeat it to you,” 
and in a clear, distinct and well-modulated voice 
she began : 

‘“‘ Early in the morning 
The Sultan’s Daughter 
Walked in her father’s garden, 
Gathering the bright flowers 
All full of dew. 
And as she gathered them 
She wondered more and more 
Who was the Master of the flowers 
And made them grow 
Out of the cold dark earth. 
‘In my heart,’ she said, 
‘T love him ; and for him 
Would leave my father’s palace 
To labour in his garden.’ 


And at midnight 
As she lay upon her bed 
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She heard a voice 

Call to her from the gardens, 

And looking forth from her window 
Saw a beautiful youth 

Standing among the flowers, 

It was the Lord Jesus. 

And she went down to him ; 

And opened the door for him ; 

And he said to her, ‘O Maiden, 
Thou hast thought of me with love, 
And for thy sake 

Out of my Father’s kingdom 

Have I come hither. 

I am the Master of the flowers, 
My garden is in Paradise, 

And if thou wilt go with me 

Thy bridal garland 

Shall be of bright red flowers.’ 
And then he took from his finger 
A golden ring 

And asked the Sultan’s Daughter 
If she would be his bride. 

And when she answered him with love, 
His wounds began to bleed, 

And she said to him, 

*O love ! how red thy heart is, 
And thy hands are full of roses.’ 
‘For thy sake,’ answered he, 

‘ For thy sake is my heart so red, 
For thee I bring these roses, 

I gathered them at the cross 
Whereupon I died for thee ! 

Come, for my Father calls, 

Thou art my elected bride.’ 

And the Sultan’s Daughter 
Followed him to his Father’s garden.” 


This story touched Nawab Naobut Ali Kha 
profoundly and filled him with strange thought: 
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A feeling of unconquerable sadness came over 
him. He became suddenly silent and thoughtful. 

‘The story has made you silent and serious,” 
remarked Miss Talbot. “Do you like it ?” 

“Yes, I do, immensely; it suits Zorah, and I do 
not wonder at your associating her with so beau- 
tiful a story. I see Lady Barrow watching us, | 
must go and talk to her before I make my escape. 
Thank you, Miss Talbot, I shall never forget 
the beautiful story. Good-bye,” and he strode 
away towards Lady Barrow. | 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan sought his bed that 
night in a dejected frame of mind. The excitement 
of his mind, however, long kept sleep away, in spite 
of fatigue ; and when it did come, it was rather in 
the shape of a feverish delirium, than of refreshing 
slumber, bringing dreams and visions more like 
those that haunt the couch of the sick, than the 
healthy sleep of one with an undisturbed mind. 
He dreamed that he had chanced upon a treasure 
trove, and as he drew up the pots of gold coins 
they fell from his hands and rolled away one after 
the other, and that demons and other misty forms 
in terrible shapes, some of them like weird bats of 
huge size, flew after them. Then he saw green 
fields with long waving grass, and a beautiful 
form that he thought resembled Zorah, chasing 
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many-coloured butterflies with a happy, careless 
look on her face, while soft zephyrs blew the hair 
away from her forehead. But when her figure 
disappeared in the long grass after a butterfly, he 
saw Death the Reaper, hiding near and holding 
his sickle over her. He rushed forward to hold 
her in his arms, and save her from the Reaper, 
when some one whispered to him, ‘‘When did 
human will or power alter a decree of destiny ?” 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan woke up with a 
start, to find that the morning had come, and that 
sunbeams played over his bed through an open 
casement. 

“T will take these sunbeams as a good omen,” 
he said to himself, “and I will not hesitate any 
longer to make the wishes of my heart known to 
my aunt Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum,” and he sprang 
out of his bed with a light heart and began to 
hurry through his toilet. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


FEVERISH restlessness took possession 

of Zorah when she returned with Vikar- 
Un-Nisa Begum after witnessing the birthday 
celebration. She tossed in her bed, but “ tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep” would not 
come to her, or coming, stay. 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum was quite herself 
again next morning, in spite of the fatigue, and 
so were the others, and Zorah made a pretence 
of feeling well, though Zainab Bee noticed the 
pallor of her countenance. 

Zorah was the subject of a_ tubercular 
diathesis which is believed to be revealed by 
certain characteristics of physical growth and 
mental capacity. She was tall, straight limbed, 
with regular and beautiful features, dark hair, 
long lashes, thin skin, pearly conjunctive and 
much activity of mind and body, but without 
Staying power. 

Her predisposition to tuberculosis was 
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acquired through a combination of circum- 
stances, the first of which was evidently 
heredity. To this must be added her long 
and debilitating illness after her mother’s death 
and deficient ventilation—living as she did in 
the heart of the city of Sharifabad, in a so- 
called palace which was damp and the drainage 
of which was imperfect. Tuberculosis is 
specially apt to haunt houses situated in close 
narrow courts, in narrow streets, such as those 
built for zezanas, where the walls are high and 
ventilation necessarily deficient. The drive in 
the cold, chill night must have also helped to 
hasten it on. 

She seemed perfectly well to those about her. 
The gradual deterioration of health without the 
presence of any specially morbid condition was 
not noticed until the first warning symptom 
appeared. When sitting with her adopted 
mother and guardian, Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, 
on one occasion she felt an irritation in her 
throat, which made her cough, and the Begum 
Sahib and those around her were alarmed to find 
that she brought up blood. Hakims were at 
once sent for, but seeing that after a few days 
there was no return of the symptom, and she 
was obviously better, thelr anxiety was allayed. 
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Zorah looked well and her cheerful disposition 
and energy deceived those around her. 

“T am feeling quite well, dear mother,” she 
said to her guardian, ‘‘and you must allow me to 
go to the prize distribution at the Zenana School. 
Miss Talbot has always been so good to me, and 
I know she would like me to be present. You 
will consent to my going, won’t you ?” 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum could not resist the 
sweet, coaxing tone of her voice and consented 
to her going with Zainab Bee on condition that 
she would not stay out until very late and risk 
catching another chill. 

Nawab Naobut Ali Khan called and made 
the wishes of his heart known to Vikar-Un-Nisa 
Begum, who was very pleased and told him that 
a marriage between Zorah and himself had been 
in her own thoughts and she believed that 
Providence was bringing it about. She told him of 
Zorah’s alarming symptoms, however, and how 
she had called in several good Aakims to see her 
the evening before, and she hoped and prayed 
that nothing serious was the matter with Zorah. 

Zainab Bee suggested to her Begum that she 
should make an offering at the Saint’s tomb, 
and also take Zorah to Ajmir Shareef and make 
an offering at the tomb of the Saint there as soon 
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as she was well enough to travel, and until this 
was done, it would be well to defer the 
ceremonies of the engagement. Nawab Naobut 
Ali Khan returned to his home in a more peaceful 
and happier frame of mind. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


HE annual prize-giving was held that year 

on a magnificent scale at the Zenana 
School. Lady Barrow, the leading lady of the 
place, gave away the prizes to the successful 
students. The prizes selected were choice and 
suitable. Flags and garlands of paper flowers 
gave the place a festive appearance. After the 
formality of reading the report and distributing 
the prizes had been gone through, the zexana 
ladies and girls of the school, dressed in their 
gayest and best, moved about and grouped them- 
selves in the garden where the gilt and gold and 
bright colouring of their costumes gave a 
kaleidoscopic effect to the beautiful scene. 
Under the trees, tables were arranged laden 
with fruits and dainty and delicious cakes and 
sweets, and a liberal supply of crackers which 
both old and young took delight in pulling and 
eagerly searched for the contents; while some of 
the English ladies read the mottoes and made 
attempts to translate them into Urdu which 
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called forth peals of laughter and much 
merriment. Lady Barrow moved freely among 
the Indian ladies, her courteous and well-bred 
manner setting them at their ease. She was a 
granddaughter of one of those grand men who 
came out in the good old times of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and whose names 
are household words to this day in the provinces 
in which they spent their strenuous lives. Her 
early childhood had been spent with her 
grandfather, and from him she had learnt to think 
with interest and affection of all that belonged to 
India. In later years she loved to speak of 
him with affectionate remembrance and tell her 
children of his great and abiding love for the 
country. She loved to recall how one day he 
held her in his arms and told her, child as she 
was, that when he died his spirit would return to 
India. 

“ And should it in the future be your fate to 
go there, and should a tiny white butterfly at any 
time alight on your hand, you must be kind and 
tender to that little creature, for it will be the 
spirit of your old grandfather gone back to 
revisit the land of his love.” It is not there- 
fore surprising that Lady Barrow should feel 
happy when surrounded by these zenana ladies. 
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Though naturally of a shy and reserved 
disposition, she did her best to let them see that 
her sympathy was with them. Zorah arrived 
late. Miss Talbot met her as she entered and 
took her round and introduced her to many who 
were glad to make her acquaintance. 

This was the first time that Zorah had left 
her room since the illness that overtook her 
after the birthday celebrations. She began to 
feel tired and faint after a while, and slipped 
away to a corner of the garden where she found 
an unoccupied seat, but even here she was 
discovered and followed by a Bengali lady who 
was a Stranger to the place and had heard of 
Zorah and wished to make her acquaintance. 
She took a seat beside Zorah and apologized for 
her intrusion, saying she wished so much to 
have a conversation with her, especially as her 
stay was short and another opportunity might 
not be afforded to her. She was dressed very 
simply in a savee of soft pale pink clinging 
material which accentuated the graceful curves 
of her figure. She had a pleasant face, set off 
by the thick coils of raven hair which were 
arranged in a knot at the nape of her neck. 
She might have sat as a model for Ravi Varma, 
though not a strictly beautiful woman. They 
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had just begun a conversation when two ladies 
who had come for the first time to a function 
of this kind stopped before Zorah and introduced 
themselves. 

“You were pointed out to us in the crowd,” 
remarked one of them, “and we were told that 
you and several other Indian girls whom we 
see here, are exceedingly clever. Is it not 
wonderful, considering that you are obliged to 
live within the prison walls of your zenanas ? 
You Indian women must be very intelligent, 
and how prettily you dress, and what lovely 
jewels you all wear! How jolly it must be 
for you to have nothing much to do in your own 
homes, lolling on your divans and ordering your 
servants and slaves about! I am told you are 
spared the trouble even of choosing your own 
husbands, How jolly! We are glad to have 
met you, good evening we are in a hurry, or 
would have stayed longer to talk to you,” and 
with an artificial laugh that was almost a giggle 
they turned and went away. 

All this was said in a patronizing tone of 
voice which the Bengali lady noticed and 
resented, and as she had been neglected that 
evening her vanity was ruffled. Forgetting the 
tenor of her previous conversation with Zorah, 
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she allowed her temper to get the better of her 
discretion and said, “ I do not know whether you 
have noticed the ill-bred English women that 
swarm in India nowadays; those two just gone 
are specimens, Their manners are abrupt and 
patronizing, and they are obsessed with an over- 
weening idea of their own importance as soon 
as they step on our shores. No wonder the 
Indians have begun despising the English. 

“T don’t think you have been long enough in 
the world to notice that there are English women 
and English women as there are cakes and cakes. 
Now one could see at a glance that those two 
women who have just left us are uneducated and 
ill-bred. One often meets with women of that 
sort in what is called the smart society of India. 
My father-in-law, who belongs to an old 
aristocratic family in Bengal, told me that it used 
to be very different in the time of the East India 
Company or John Company as it used to be 
called, when England’s best sons came out to 
India and won the hearts of the people by their 
gentle manners, bravery, truthfulness and other 
good qualities. It was the exception to see 
snobbishness in those days. Even after that 
time it was much better than it is now. Ever 
since the purchase system was abolished any one 
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and every one who can compete is allowed to 
enter the Civil and Military Services. One only 
needs the Queen’s Commission to be dubbed a 
gentleman. I am just repeating what I heard 
my father-in-law say, and there could be no 
better authority. He said he had many intimate 
friends among Englishmen of those days and 
that there was a real affection between them, but 
the times now are changed. They come now 
with grand ideas of their own importance to lord 
it over the ‘niggers,’ as they call us. The 
colour prejudice is on the increase, and my 
father-in-law says that had Christ been born a 
Negro the Anglo-Indians would resent being 
called Christians. 

‘1 was educated in England, Zorah Begum, 
have travelled a great deal, and have had 
opportunities of mixing with the very best 
classes in England, and I tell you honestly that I 
have never met with more cultured and well-bred 
women in my life, women who could be held up 
as examples for all the women in the world, 
women who are perfect wives and mothers. 
What greater example of perfect womanhood at the 
present time could we have than our own gracious 
Queen and Empress of India, our own Princess 
of Wales and our own Princess Mary of York, 
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who stands out in the glare and brightness of our 
times. 

“Even among those who leave their happy 
homes in England to come out with their 
husbands and live among us, there are many of 
the best birth and culture, but they can be 
distinguished anywhere in a crowd even by the 
most ignorant. It is the common people who 
wear the badge of gentility on account of the 
position of their husbands—pushing, low-bred 
creatures, that undo all the good that their well- 
bred sisters try to do. I have been watching 
them with a critical eye since my return to 
India.” 

Zorah listened attentively, and when the 
Bengali lady had exhausted herself, she said :— 

“T have been indeed fortunate in meeting 
only those of the better sort; I might have met 
some of those whom you described, but have 
not been long enough with them to notice 
their ill-bred manners. Such people would pass 
out of my thoughts as soon as they entered 
them. The few English women that I know 
well are so lovable and good that I try to judge 
their sisters accordingly. I remember reading 
a speech delivered by a well-known Mohamedan 
gentleman where he says, if I remember his 
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exact words, that ‘There are English women 
and English women. In the well-bred cultured 
English woman the type reaches the highest 
watermark attained by the tide of human 
evolution, The under-bred English woman is 
not a desirable companion, and even our lower 
class Indian women are superior to her in 
manner and personal dignity of bearing.’ With 
such grand examples as you mention, our 
gracious Queen and the Princess of Wales and 
Princess Mary of York, whose sympathy with 
their Indian subjects is well known, one can 
hardly believe that those who are sent by them 
to help to rule our country could think and act 
differently. Our dear Queen is a real Queen, 
and a woman in the truest sense of the word. I 
shall repeat to you some verses which took my 
fancy, written by the same Mohamedan gentle- 
man whose words I quoted about English women 
just now. Perhaps you will find the verses not 
new to you when I repeat them. 


BEATA VICTORIA 


‘Mother of men, nay! by what sweeter name 
Can we invoke thee in our prayer? For Fame 
Is but a giftless almoner of thine, 

Until thou fill his hand with gifts divine, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 
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Supreme of women-kind ! Supreme in all 

Thy sex’s highest sanctities! No call 

Of Queenly duties light or heavy laid 

Might find thy dauntless woman’s heart afraid, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


All gifts were thine—All trials too that chasten, 

Uplift, ennoble, for none might stay or hasten 

God's.hand : thine too all homely joys, and glories 

Of war or peace that live in deathless stories, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Thy triumphs are all merciful: not so 
Imperial Rome, oft flaunting to the gaze 
Of crowds debauched with godless sights and games, 
A captive nation’s ills and cruel shames, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Thy casket held far other gifts than erst 

Pandora’s. Hers of lurid fire accurst, 

But thine, Victoria, came on Angel’s wings, 

Blazoned with Heaven’s own radiant quarterings, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Which of thy gifts was highest none may know, 
But surely Heaven’s fore-knowledge would bestow 
Fortitude first for hours of bitter trial, 
Most nobly borne in life-long self-denial, 

Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Wisdom came next, with balanced self-control 
Controlling worlds regenerate. Thy soul 
Is law to souls, thy mind to other minds, 
And so thy rule a mighty empire binds, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


When alien lands, not alien now,‘were given, 
Great realms for which great kings had striven 
He gave thee clemency—a crowning grace— 
With equal love Who loveth every race, 


Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 
T 
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Thy lieges, legion in this land and sea 

Swayed by the sun in fealty to thee, 

Turn them for help and succour to the west, 

Where faith and hope at last have found a rest, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Oh ! that my country could behold thy face 

And carved brow, wherein is queenly grace 

Woven with weft of many tangled care, 

Pale with high thought, but kind and debonair, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Once stood I in thy presence, even I 

Thy bondman, and beheld thy Majesty, 

Bent low my knee in service, heard thee speak 

Kind accents, and spake back in reverence meek, 
Great Mother-Empress-Queen. 


Oh! May thy life be long for us, great one, 
And, when in God’s own time, thy work is done, 
Then may thy many-dowered mantle fall 
From Son to gifted Son in slow recall, 

Great Mother-Empress-Queen.’ 


“Do not these verses breathe loyalty and love? 
Dear lady, what reason have they to call us 
‘niggers’ or despise us? Remember that we 
Mohamedans, through the aid of the Holy Koran 
which our blessed Prophet has left us, went and 
conquered a world greater than did Alexander 
the Great or the might and power of Rome, and 
in as many tens of years as the latter had spent 
hundreds to accomplish their conquests. By the 
aid of their holy book and their strong faith the 
Arabs, alone of all the Shemites, came to Europe 
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as Kings, whither the Phcenicians had come as 
tradesmen, and the Jews as fugitives or captives. 
They came to Europe not merely to conquer, but 
to hold up together with these fugitives, the 
light of learning to humanity. They alone while 
darkness lay around raised up the wisdom and 
knowledge of Hellas from the dead, taught 
Philosophy, Medicine, Astronomy and the golden 
art of song to the West as well as to the East, 
and stood by the cradle of modern science, so 
that we have reason, we men and women of the 
same race, to weep over the day when Granada 
fell,” 

As she finished speaking the vision rose 
before her of her childhood’s home, and her eyes 
assumed a fixed, thoughtful far-off look. She 
saw herself seated close to her beloved father, 
her hand clasped in his, listening to his con- 
versation with Denzil Stanford, the handsome 
Englishman whom they both had learned to love 
—Denzil Stanford with his strong noble cast of 
features, one from whose lips nothing but words 
of truth ever fell. ‘Why should we not judge 
all the English from his standard ?” she thought. 

“Zorah! Zorah! Where are you, dear?” 
called a voice in the distance, which woke her 
from her reverie, and Miss Leslie, Miss Talbot's 
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assistant in the school, came and holding her by 
both hands said: “ Miss Talbot is waiting for you, 
your carriage has been announced, and Zainab Bee 
is in despair, because she received orders to bring 
you home before the sunset hour, and she says 
she lost sight of you in the crush and crowd. 
Come, let us run.” 


CHAPTER XL 


FTER Zorah’s visit to the prize distribution, 
there was unfortunately a return of the 
symptom which had once alarmed her friends. 
This time, however, it was attended with slight 
remittant febrile symptoms, cough supervened, 
and the disease developed. It is well known 
that early cases placed under favourable conditions 
of climate and hygiene may be completely cured, 
but in the case of Zorah, as in many cases before 
hers, there was neglect from the outset, because 
the seriousness of the disease was not recog- 
nized. As one so often sees among the 
wealthier classes in India, Aaké¢ms and doctors 
were called in by dozens, but no one treatment 
was undertaken or adhered to, until it was too 
late to avert the consequences. 

There was not much wasting of body because 
she was well nourished. She was ever under 
the watchful eye of Zainab Bee, who lived in 
constant terror of Zorah being snatched away 
through the wiles and spells of Shadee Jan. To 
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counteract any conjuring that Shadee Jan might 
be practising on Zorah, she insisted on Vikar- 
Un-Nisa Begum sacrificing goats (jideak) almost 
every day. Also a tray containing mash (a sort 
of lentil) oil, rice, marking nuts, nails, a piece of 
black cloth and a blanket would be placed at the 
head of Zorah’s bed some nights, and in the 
morning she would be asked to look at her reflec- 
tion in the bow] of oil, after which the tray would 
be given away to some /akzr or mendicant. 

On other nights the tray would contain wheat, 
musoor dal,‘ a piece of gold, and a piece of red 
cloth which would be given away next morning 
to fakirs. In spite of all the efforts and the 
loving care of friends, her fatal weakness 
increased. 

Gulab Khatoon took up her residence at 
Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum’s palace. She said it was 
impossible for her to be away while the dear girl 
was ill. 

“My heart is full of love for her,” she 
said, “and she fills my thoughts.” She believed, 
with Zainab Bee, that some evil influence was at 
work, to take the life of this innocent maiden. 
“T am sure of it,” she repeated over and over 
again to Zainab Bee. 


1 A sort of lentil. 
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“ May the blessings of our Prophet, and our 
beloved Maola Mushkil Kusha, rest with her, 
and protect her,” replied Zainab Bee. 

“ T went yesterday,” said Gulab Khatoon, “to 
see a great astrologer, and asked him to read our 
Zorah Begum’s fate, and, after much hesitation, 
he consulted his book and read out this sentence : 
“Through death a spirit will be released from 
the darkness of illusion even as the perfume 
of a blossom is set free at the breaking of the 
bud.’ He gave me this ¢awzz' to place under- 
neath her pillow, which he said would frustrate 
any evil spells that are being cast on her.” 

Zainab Bee’s eyes filled with tears when 
she heard this. 

“Ah, Gulab Khatoon,” she wept, “if only 
that cursed woman, Shadee Jan, could be 
punished for her evil ways and our precious 
child’s life saved, what happiness for us! She 
has entwined herself round our hearts, and we 
cannot let her go. Our dear Begum Sahib, 
too, seems very depressed and anxious. We 
must cheer her up. Go and sit with her, and 
tell her things to divert her mind.” 

Gulab Khatoon had hardly taken her seat 
near the divan of Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, when 


1 Charm. 
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Miss Talbot was announced. She entered the 
room preceded by one of the slave girls. Zenat 
Begum, a grand neice of Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum, 
who had come to stay at the palace to help in 
nursing Zorah, and who had been a pupil of 
Miss Talbot’s, went to the door to receive her, 
and greeted her in English and took her up to 
Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum. Miss Talbot, who spoke 
and understood Urdu well, would sometimes 
inadvertently speak in English, and she said— 

“ How do youdo, Begum Sahib; I have come 
to see Zorah, and hope to hear that she is 
better.” 

Hearing this, Gulab Khatoon, taking it for 
granted that Miss Talbot did not know Urdu, 
remarked to Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum— 

“Tam sure Zorah Begum caught her illness 
by going to the distribution of prizes; she has 
never left her bed since that day, and what good 
has the English teaching brought her? These 
women are a bad, cunning lot. Evil take them, 
and may their mouths be filled with dust.” 

Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum was surprised at Gulab 
Khatoon’s uncalled-for remarks, looked reprov- 
ingly at her, and bade her leave theroom, Both 
Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum and Zenat Begum apolo- 
gized profusely for her unkind remarks. 
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Zenat Begum said: “ That is the well-known 
Gulab Khatoon, she is a perfect horror; her 
propensity is to say evil things of others. She 
is always brimful of the scandal of the day, and is 
ever saying unkind and untrue things of people 
either openly or covertly. You must not mind 
anything she has said.” 

Miss Talbot leaned back in her chair and 
laughed and said— 

“My dear Begum Sahib and Zenat Begum, 
please do not distress yourself about the re- 
marks made by Gulab Khatoon. One finds 
women of that description among all people. 
We have an almost exact facsimile of her in 
a padre’s wife, with whom I am acquainted. 
No one ever minds what she says. Her one 
weak ness is gossip and scandal, and she loves to 
boast of any little civility shown her by any one 
in position. I was reading about the great 
Caliph Omar the other day, and I learnt that he 
was the first judge to put into use a scourge with 
twisted thongs for the correction of minor 
offences, amongst which he included scandal 
and backbiting. I wonder if this punishment is 
still in vogue anywhere. It would not be bad 
if we adopted it for similar offences.” 

When Zorah was ready Miss Talbot went 
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into her room and was surprised to see the 
change inher. Zorah’s pallid sallow countenance 
beamed with a smile of happiness at the sight 
of the fresh bunch of flowers Miss Talbot 
brought her. She discussed the school and 
inquired about her many friends there, and 
sent kindly messages to each through Miss 
Talbot, and spoke quite hopefully of soon 
meeting them again. 

Zorah’s face flushed, and her conversation 
with Miss Talbot became quite animated. . Miss 
Talbot’s influence over her pupils was largely 
due to her marvellous social gifts, her quick 
and ready sympathy, and her keen interest in 
almost every field of knowledge. 

‘And Zorah, dear, I have a piece of news 
for you. Do you know that I have often tried 
to follow the fortunes of Mr. Stanford ever since 
you told me of his friendship with your father 
and the interest you took in him. I used to 
meet him occasionally when he was here, but 
he left the station not long after the death of 
your father and appears to have travelled a 
great deal in Egypt, Persia and Turkey, though 
no one here could tell me much about his 
whereabouts. He was a man, as you know, of 
a somewhat reserved disposition and had few 
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intimate friends. I have heard people talk of 
his infatuation for the East and his keen interest 
in everything connected with it. Well! last 
night at a dinner-party, I met Lady Maurice, a 
cousin of his, who is here on a short visit. She 
told me she had heard a great deal about 
Sharifabad from Sir Denzil Stanford, who 
succeeded to a title not long ago. He was 
married, she sald, to an Irish girl with the 
darkest of eyes and the blackest of hair, and they 
had a most beautiful daughter whom he had 
insisted on christening Zorah, after a lovely 
little Indian girl, the daughter of a friend whom 
he had known and loved. Lady Maurice was 
surprised and keenly interested when I told her 
that I knew the original Zorah, and she has made 
me promise to take her to see you. I will bring 
her over to you when you are stronger.’ 

Zorah’s face flushed and her eyes sparkled, 
and she said— 

“Your news, Miss Talbot, has made me 
very happy. Sir Denzil Stanford is like a 
dream to me now, for it is only in dreams that | 
see him. May the blessing of Allah always 
surround him and his loved ones, I should like 
of all things to meet Lady Maurice.” 

When Miss Talbot saw the colour return 
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“T will call again later in the day for news of 
her.” 

He did not feel happy or hopeful, and had 
a presentiment that something evil was about to 
happen. 

During the afternoon Zorah’s temperature rose 
higher than usual, and the A4ak¢ms and doctors 
saw clearly and with misgiving that the illness 
had taken a turn for the worse. Her heart began 
to show unmistakable signs of failure and they did 
not think she had strength to battle longer with 
the disease. Zainab Bee’s watchful eye had 
noticed a few days previously that her lovely face 
was more wan than ever. Her eyes shone like 
gems, and wore the expression which they wear 
when the soul is about to flit away from our 
shadowland into the reality of the future life. 
She said nothing, but she would not stir out of 
the room in which Zorah lay. 

The heat of the day had been intense. The 
sun was now setting in a cloudless sky, while his 
lingering beams touched the tops of the trees, 
bathing them in golden light: nothing stirred any- 
where, not a blade of grass, not a leaf; every- 
thing was hushed and motionless, and nature 
seemed to hold her breath. 

Zorah had observed more than once that day 
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that she would not possibly be able to keep the 
fast of the Ramazan which for many years she had 
never failed to observe, but she had hoped to be 
able to keep at least one day’s fast, namely, the 
day following the Laz/at-ul-gadr' which would be 
the next day, but as the evening approached, there 
was a change for the worse in her. As night set 
in, clouds began to rise, and presently the sky 
grew darker and more threatening as if a heavy 
storm were brewing. The spell of rest and quiet 
that lay on the land only a little while ago, was 
broken by gusts of wind, fitful at the onset, but 
growing stronger as each gust blew past, and 
whirlwinds of leaves torn by the sudden blasts 
were scattered in the air like flights of birds. 
Presently the storm raged in all its fury, and the 
trees bowed their branches almost to the ground. 
After every flash of lightning there was a pause 
followed by fearful peals of thunder, and rain fell 
in torrents. 

The force of the raging wind, the flashes of 
lightning, and the peals and crashes and rumbling 
of thunder struck terror into the hearts of the sad, 
weary watchers near her bedside, but Zorah slept 
calmly. When the storm abated and the rain 
ceased, the heavens were illuminated with myriads 


1 Night of-power. 
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of stars, and through the branches of the trees 
rose the late moon, and made the night so clear 
that one could see as plainly as if it were day. 

Cold as marble, and as pale as the moonlight 
beam that played over her features through the 
open window at the head of her bed, Zorah lay 
back on her pillow. Silence reigned in the dimly 
lighted room for some time. There was as usual 
a hush in the weather after the storm had spent 
itself, but now, towards the approach of dawn the 
slumbering earth seemed to awaken with a sigh, 
and the sigh was the fresh sweet breeze that blew 
the penetrating perfume of jasmine into the 
room from the trellis under the window. It awoke 
Zorah from her slumber. Now the moonlight 
shone on her face, touching it with loving tender- 
ness and lending her an unearthly beauty. It 
was the face of a saint. She sat up and gazed 
around her, with a smile parting her perfect lips. 
Zainab Bee as quick as lightning held a cup of 
milk to her lips and begged her to drink it, as she 
had been sleeping several hours, 

‘“T have been sleeping long,” said Zorah, “ and 
all of you have been keeping vigil beside my bed.” 
Clasping Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum’s hand with one 
hand and Zainab Bee's with the other, she con- 
tinued: ‘How good you have been to me, and 
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what a trouble I have been to you. I shall soon be 
better. God will reward you for all you have 
done for me, an orphan.” She repeated to her- 
self some passages from the Koran in a voice low 
and meditative, with. a far-off look in her eyes. 
Then looking again at them and still clasping 
their hands, she said: “ Dear kind friends, I shall 
soon be better—you must not distress yourselves 
on my account—go and rest, both of you, I am 
well—only tired.” She lay back on her pillow and 
seemed to fall asleep again. Her mental attitude 
was one of irrepressible hope, as is: always the 
case with patients suffering from her complaint. 

The doctors entered and pronounced her 
condition very grave. Vikar-Un-Nisa Begum 
and Zainab Bee watched her every movement. 
Zainab Bee felt that the end was not far off, it 
was as much as she could do to control her sobs, 
her anguish was too deep for words. Zorah’s 
flickering life had been the sole light of the 
household. 

Many of the friends, servants and slaves were 
seated about the room on the floor in attitudes of 
deepest desolation. “Ah, Sahib Zadee” wept 
one of those sitting beside her—“do not leave 
us. The words dropped from your lovely 
mouth were wont to strengthen our hearts, the 
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frame. The colour returned to her cheeks and 
her lips resumed their red, a hectic tint for the 
moment flushed them, and the black masses of 
her hair fell in glossy confusion about her brow 
and slender neck. Those around her fixed their 
eyes on her and stood silent and reverent as if 
she were some divine being. 

Zorah’s eyes, however, seemed to gaze beyond 
them in a far-off look. She listened as if the call 
to prayer came to her from some other world. 
As the last words of the crier—La JLlaha illal 
Laho’—died away, she cried out in a clear voice 
of haunting sweetness the panegyric words of the 
Koran. 

“He is the Existence, He is the Absolute- 
ness, He is the Perfection, He is the Beauty, 
He is the Glory, He is the Power, He is the 
Knowledge, He is He and all things perish 
before Him.” 

Then grasping tightly in her hand the “ Made 
Afi,” that her father had placed round her neck 
in childhood and which she always wore, she 
repeated distinctly and clearly, with a heavenly 
smile on her virgin features, her confession of faith: 
La Ilaha tllal Laho, Mohammadan Rasul-ullah, 


1 There is no God but the true God. 
2 There is no other God except the one true God and 
Mohamed is the Prophet of God. 
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As she lay back in the arms of faithful Zainab 
Bee with her eyes raised heavenwards, the smile 
faded and her eyes closed softly as she drew her 
last breath. She had passed ‘the slow door, 
that opening letting in, lets out no more.” 
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sandal-wood paste with some red yarn tied to the handle. 
They then proceed to grind a perfumed powder called chiksa 
in the mill. Some of this powder is tied up in a corner of the 
veil worn by each of these married women, some deposited 
in the oil pots to be used later to anoint the bodies of the 
bride and bridegroom, while the remainder of it is tied up 
in paper parcels and stowed away in the toilet box forming 
part of the bridal paraphernalia, which goes with the bride 
to her husband’s house. The married women then apply 
some of the ground turmeric and perfumed powder to the 
bride, and fill her lap with sadeeda.' 


JHOL-KE-GHARE CEREMONY 


The Xalas-Ka-Mat is also called /hol-Ke-Gharé, into which, 
instead of water, is put dahee, or curds, and large cakes 
called Sohaie, and the mouths of the pots are covered with 
red cloth. About three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
Shabgashi, the bridegroom’s sister is decked out in a new 
suit of clothes and made to perform /holphorna by forcibly 
pressing down with her hand the cloth tied over the mouth 
of the /tol-Ke-Gharé,? which tears, and her hand dips into 
the contents of the pot. She then tastes a little of the curds 
herself and distributes the rest among the people. 

The same ceremony is performed by the bride’s sister 
in the bride’s house. 


Put Ke CHAwAL PACHORNA CEREMONY, OR WINNOWING 
THE RIcE oF CHASTITY 


This ceremony takes place on the evening of the Sachug 
and Mendhi. 

The women from the bridegroom’s house repair to the 

a Pounded wheaten cakes mixed with butter, sugar and spice, and 


betel-nut. 
2 Pots. 
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bride's house after dinner, and on their arrival the ceremony 
is begun. A seer and a quarter of unboiled rice is put into 
a red handkerchief, and with a long heavy pestle used for 
pounding and cleaning rice to which a betel-leaf parcel is 
tied with red yarn, all the women together with the bride go 
through the sham operation of pounding it, singing the song 
usually sung on such occasions, 


TEL CHARAHNA CEREMONY, OR RAISING THE OIL POTS 


Seven empty oil pots painted by the ladies, together with 
an arrow, a betel-nut parcel, and a wheaten cake fastened 
to it with red yarn, are put into baskets—also a small 
piece of sugar candy, wrapped in betel-leaf, and a little 
Missee' tied up in paper, and some scented oil in cups are 
carried to the bride’s house, but previous to transporting these 
to the bride’s house, the ladies take a pinch out of the same 
Missee and rub it on the bridegroom’s teeth, and give him the 
sugar candy to hold between his teeth fora few minutes. They 
then apply a little of the oil to his forehead—this done the 
cups are arranged on a little tray with J/:ssee and sugar candy, 
and carried to the bride’s house accompanied by music. On 
their arrival the bride is brought out under the shed and 
seated on a stool: a handkerchief is held over her head in 
the form of a canopy. First of all, any old married woman 
takes up with the tip of her forefinger some of the Mfssce and 
applies it to the bride’s teeth, and then rinses her mouth, so 
that the bride may become an old married woman herself. 
Then the other women in rotation take hold of the arrow with 
both hands, dip the end of it into the oil and apply it three 
times to her knees, shoulders, and the hair over the temple. 
The oil pots are now placed, four on the right side and three 
on the left of the bride. A woman standing on the right side 
hands the four pots over the head of the bride to a woman on 


' A preparation for staining the teeth. 
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the left, and the latter in like manner hands over the three on 
the left side to the former. This operation is repeated three 
times, The bride holds between her teeth, during the 
ceremony of Z¢/ Charahna, the piece of sugar candy which 
the bridegroom has bitten, and after the ceremony is over 
she gives it away to any child present. After this rite is 
concluded the bride’s people proceed in the same manner 
to the bridegroom’s house with nine oil pots painted by the 
married women of her house, together with the Missec, some 
of which they had applied to her teeth, and a bit of the sugar 
candy which she had held in her mouth, lift the oil pots as 
described and apply the Aéisse¢, and make him hold the same 
piece of sugar candy in his mouth. 


CEREMONY OF PUTTEE 


For the uve, a branch is nipped off a pomegranate tree 
and used to represent the bride, that is to say it is bent in 
the modest manner of the bride, draped in a piece of red stuff, 
decorated with garlands of flowers and a silver neck-ring, and 
stuck in a wide-mouthed clay pot into which a pound of 
uncooked rice has been thrown. Sweet and savoury viands 
and fruits of different sorts are arranged around this fetish, and 
duff and sarod players play and sing for it all night, and 
recount the adventures of Salar Masud Gazi to the conclusion 
of his last battle and martyrdom. Next morning the Puftee is 
carried by Fakirs to the river, who burn frankincense by the 
way, and set it adrift on the water after offering Faftha in 
the name of the Saint Salar Masud Gazi. 


CEREMONY OF THE JAHAZ OR SHIP 


The Jahaz, or ship, is also launched the same evening as the 
Putte. It is made of straw and bamboos to resemble a boat, 
and flowers and fruits of all sorts are hung on it, while inside 
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are placed sweetmeats and betel-leaves, all covered with 
a coloured cloth and lighted by a lamp made of dough, the 
hollow of which holds some melted butter in which the wick 
is burnt. The ship thus plenished is carried to the river, 
accompanied by trays of food, torch lights and music. 

Arriving at the bank Faziia is offered over the viands in 
the name of Kiwajah Khizr, the patron Saint of travellers, 
after which the shipwright takes some of the eatables and 
distributes them among the assembled throng of poor folk 
who have come to witness the ceremony, as well as among 
those who attend the procession, The lamp remains in the 
boat, which is then set adrift on the water. 


Mapar SauH1sp Ka CHANDA 


For this ceremony a quantity of wheat flour and a cow is 
made over to some Fakirs of the Madar sect, who prepare 
with it the dish known as Chakolee, a kind of fritters with 
meat. Fatha is offered over this in the name of Zindah 
Shah Madar, followed by what is called D’hummul Koodna. 
For this a large heap of charcoal is kindled, and after the 
Fatiha is said, pieces of sandal-wood are thrown on the fire 
and the chief of the band jumps into it, shouting “ dum 
Madar,”' and the rest follow, shouting “dum Madar,” and 
tread out the fire. After this the feet of the Fakirs are washed 
with milk mixed with sandal-wood dust, garlands of flowers 
are thrown around their necks, and sherbet given them to 
drink. After eating the fritters some money is given them 
with a handkerchief each, and they are allowed to depart. 


“SHED OF THE LADIES” AND “WaTER Pots” 


Previous to the commencement of the marriage ceremonies 
a pandal or shed is erected on the right-hand side in the 


| The breath of Madar. 
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houses of both bride and bridegroom, under which the ladies 
of the house have most of the ceremonies performed, and 
under which work done for the bride is carried on. 

Under this shed are placed a couple of red earthern 
Kalas-ka-mat’ filled with water, and besmeared with sandal: 
wood paste. Four or five kinds of grain are scattered on the 
sand around the pots in order that they may germinate as 
emblematic of their good wishes, that the newly married 
couple may in like manner be flourishing and productive. 


' Water-pots. 


Ashab-e-Kahf. 


Attar 
Asan 


Barah Wafat. 


Barakat . 
Basant . 
Beebee 
Burj 


Chakee Niwree 


Chakrawaka . 
Chaothi . 
Charpoy . 
Chiksa 
Chorok 


D’a-e-quoneet . 
Dahee 
Daroogah 
Dasterkhan 


Daweet . 
Dewan Khana 
Domnees . 
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The companions of the cave, or the 
seven sleepers. 

Scent. 

The summons to prayers. 


The anniversary of the death of 
Mohamed. 

Blessing. 

The spring season. 

Lady. 

A tower-shaped ornament, made of 
coloured paper, tinsel, and mica, 
carried in a wedding procession. 


Presentation of perfumed powder to 
the bride and bridegroom. 

A Brahma duck. 

Fourth day ceremony after marriage. 

A taped cot. 

A fragrant powder. 

A market place. 


Prayer of Praise. 
Curds. 
Steward. 
Tablecloth, or a cloth spread on the 
ground on which food is laid out. 
Exorcism. 
Men’s apartments. 
Women singers. 
301 
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Fakir . A mendicant, 

Faitias . A wick made of paper on which certain 
mystic words are inscribed. 

Fattha Prayers offered up over oblations or 
for the dead. 

Ghee Clarified butter. 

Hakims . . . Physicians. 

Hlaldi (turmeric) . A marriage ceremony. 


Haram Zadee, Matimily 


Hatte baratna 
Hasztrat . 


Howdaks 
Huruf-e-tahajjee 
Ingresz-log 

ism. ts 
Lsiigfar . 
Samalectsm 
Falalecism 
Falwa 


Sohal ke gharé 
Sokal Phorna ' 


Sfoomagee ‘ 


Katlas-Ka-Mat ‘ > 


Kalemas . ‘ 
Kamkhab 
Kanchee . 


The daughter of sin, may she mix with 
dust. 

The resumption of the use of the hands. 

The flame of a charmed wick. Invoca- 
tion of spirits. 

An open litter fitted on the back of an 
elephant. 

Arabic alphabet. 


Europeans. 
A name or attribute—spell. 


Deprecations. 


Beneficent attributes. 

Terrible attributes. 

The ceremony of unveiling the bride 
before the bridegroom. 

Pots. 

A marriage ceremony—same as £a/as- 
ka-mat, 

Ceremonies performed on Fridays after 
marriage for five Fridays in suc- 
cession. 


Water-pots—~a matrimonial ceremony. 
Creeds. 

Cioth of gold. 

A ceremony. 


Kangan ‘ 


Kangan Kholna 


Kanguras 
Kokila 
Kotwal . 
Kurla 


Latlat-ul-gadr 


Mahr . 
Maleeda . 


Manjhé Batthana . 


Mashata . 
Masnaa . 
Menhd: . 


Missee. 


Mobarakbad . 


Moharram 
Moobaf . 


Mulla . 
Munshi . 
Murid . 
Murshid . 


Musals . 
Musoor dal 
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Bracelets. 

Ceremony of untying the wedding 
bracelets. 

Small triangular lumps made of tholee. 

The Indian cuckoo. 

The chief officer of police. 

A wrapper or shirt. 


The night of power. 


Marriage settlement. 

A preparation of pounded wheaten 
cakes spiced and sweetened. 

Sitting in State ceremony. 

Mistress of ceremonies. 

Divan. 

Henna—the leaf is triturated with rice, 
gruel, or water, and used by Mohame- 
dan women in staining the nails, 
palms of hands, and soles of the feet 
of a red colour. A marriage cere- 
mony—the day henna is taken from 
the bride to the bridegroom, which is 
the day after the sachuy. 

A powder made of vitriol with which 
the teeth are tinged of a black colour. 

Congratulatory song. 

The first month of the lunar year. 

Tinsel ribbon for tying the end of the 
plait with. 

A learned man. 

A teacher. 

A disciple. 

A head of a religious order ; a spiritual 
guide or instructor. 

Rice pounders. 

A kind of lentil. 
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Nadé ali . 


Nahawan 
Naobut . 


Naoratan 


Nikah . ' : 
Ntkah Ka Seegah . 
Nisab-tsms 


Nuft 


Paisebs . 
Pan 

Pandan . 
Pathai . 
Pathanni 
Peri ka tabag 
Peshwasz. j 


Pilau 
Pir. 


Pundit 
Purdah . 


Put ke chawal pachorna 


Qa see 
Qutbla 


Rabi-us-sani . 
Rung Kheina. 


Sachuy 
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An amulet in which is enclosed a 
rescript of the verses beginning with 
the words, ‘‘ Nadé Alian.” 

Fairy bath. 

Music played when men of rank leave 
or return home or at certain fixed 
hours. 

A jewel set with nine different sorts of 
precious stones. 

The marriage service. 

The marriage contract. 

The repeating an attribute of the Deity 
a certain number of times. 

Particular prayers. 


Anklets. 

Betel leaf. 

Betel-nut box. 

Stone. 

A woman of the Pathan tribe. 

Fairy tray. 

A robe gathered very full over the 
waist. 

A standard Mohamedan dish prepared 
of rice, mutton, and spices, etc. 

A saint. 

A Hindu scholar. 

A curtain. 

Winnowing the rice of Chastity. 


A Mohamedan law officer. 
The Temple of Mecca. 


The fourth month of the lunar year. 
Squirting red and yellow water on one 
another. 


The day henna is presented to the 
bride during the marriage ceremonies 


Safar. ‘ 
Salaam . 
Sanak 

Saree 


Saucar 
Sehra 


Shabgasht 
Shamianas 

Shekat 

Sifat-e-[man 

Sifdahi . 

Sowars . 

Sura alam tara haifa 
Sura-e-tkhias . 


Taifa 
Takht-e-rawan 
Taksir . 
Tassarruf 
Tawts 

Tel Charaka: 
Tora 
Twashstri 


Unfan 
Urs. 


ZLakat 
azenana . 
Ztkr , 
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The second month of the lunar year. 

Salutation—obeisance. 

A hollow earthenware dish. 

A long piece of cloth wrapped round 
the body and passed over the head. 

A banker—a merchant. 

A bridal chaplet, wreath or veil worn by 
the bride and bridegroom. 

Nocturnal perambulations. 

Canopies. 

Sport. 

Articles of belief. 

Prostrations. 

Outriders, 

One of the small chapters of the Koran. 

Chapter treating of love. 


A troupe of dancing girls. 

Platform carried on men’s shoulders. 

Number. 

Supernatural powers. 

A charm, an amulet. 

A ceremony. 

An anklet. 

The Hindu Vulcan—the creator of the 
world. 


Magic mirror. 
Celebration of the anniversary of a 
saint. 


The prescribed offerings in Magic. 

The women’s apartments., 

Repeating the attributes ot God, or the 
creed. 
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